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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





Trusted Church Courts; Now Not So Sure 





Where Is Ivanhoe? 


lo THE OUTLOOK: 
Now “they” are saying that the request of 
of Mr. Jones to demit the ministry is proof 


that he dared not face trial. How -dense 


can we show ourselves to be? Does not any 
man in his situation need an advocate? Or 
is it a time-honored custom that a minister 


must be allowed gamely to fight his own 
like a sailfish? 

I have been putting my trust in our church 
courts, saying to impatient onlookers of the 
younger generation, “Wait and 
will give Mr. Jones his chance.” 

Now Is all the chance he 
is going to get just the one chance to request 
a change of venue? I'm getting nervous for 
justice. Watchful waiting can go on too long! 
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and in verdict, howevei 
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Before this inquiry becomes an 
and a 


inquest 
minister vanishes from the 
there not some fellow-minister who will take 
his place alongside Dr. Frank Graham and 
Put Ovrtook to champion the cause, not 
only of Charles Jones, but also of every min- 
ister who not yet donned the cloak of 
infallibility and is therefore subject to hu- 
man error? 

Where, 


scene, 1S 


has 


then, is Ivanhoe? 
Evoise K. (Mrs. W. T.) Jones. 


Columbia, S. C. 


Chapel Hill Case 


To the OuTLOOK: 

I regret that an article in the July 20 Ourt- 
LOOK sets lawyers over against clergymen in 
the Chapel Hill decision, made by the judi- 
cial commission of the General Assembly. 
Does this mean that ministers should study 
law instead of theology in preparation for 
the interpretation of the Book of Church 
Order? I wonder how the U. S. Supreme 
Court would be affected if it had about as 
many ministers on it as lawyers—but that 
happens to be a field for “specialization”! 

Why speak of the narrow margin of 16-15 
in the split decision as “accidental”? When 
the Supreme Court splits its decision 5-4 
could that not be considered accidental? 
What point is there in raising the question of 
how the members of the commission would 
have voted who had to leave before the de- 
cision was made? That has been raised 
earlier in your columns. He did not have a 
chance to review all the evidence. Besides 
two of the members who voted with the mi- 
nority later stated that they were confusec 
in their ballot. But why speculate on these 
“might-have-beens”! 

Did the protesting minority think that tne 
majority were dishonest or weak in sound 
judgment? For what other 
they have “protested”? 

The large cardboard box of records which 


reason could 


had to be reviewed over some twenty-seven 
hours was the basis of the decision of some 
of us. We believed sincerely that there were 
“irregularities” and that the Presbytery of 
Orange did its duty on the basis of the evi- 
dence before it. It spent almost a year in 
its investigations. Few of us have taken the 
time to be justified in reversing their decision. 

Paragraph 76 outlines the duties of a 
presbytery. One duty is that under certain 
circumstances presbytery may “assume origi- 
nal jurisdiction” over the congregation. This 


was done by removing the Session. That act 
seems not to have been contested. Also it is 
to dissolve a pastoral relationship under 


three circumstances—at the request of either 
party or “where the interests of religion im- 
peratively demand it.” In no case is a trial 
provided or required. Of all the many duties 
of presbytery listed in paragraph 76 why 
should only one of them be singled out as 
requiring a trial? 

This paragraph is not in the section on 
discipline. Is that not significant? If a trial 
were necessary why should it not have been 
placed in that section of the book? 

Teachers sometimes are removed from 
schools, and others from public office with- 
out being charged with any crime. It may be 
for the good of the institution, which might 
not seem to be operating along the most 
wholesome lines. These conditions do not 
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Thousands More 
In Saying— 


Let Presbyterians Reunite!* 
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dressed envelope. Or, 25 for 25¢; $1 per 100. 
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have to be published to the world. 
it is best not to publish them. 

Nobody denies the accumulation of irregu- 
larities at Chapel Hill through many years— 
certainly not those closest to the situation. 
If any or all parties feel aggrieved there is a 
place for a trial in our church courts. Both 
the synod and General Assembly have made 
that clear. 

Then finally, the remark about a small 
group acting for the General Assembly. The 
General Assembly willed it that way, did it 
not? I, for one, did not relish the responsi- 
bility. Moreover, the U. S. Supreme Court 
acts for all of us Americans frequently. . That 
is even a smaller minority! 

W. HARVELL JACKSON 


Usually 


Citronelle, Ala. 


Loss: Jones and Others 
To THe OvuTLOOK: 

When the Southern Presbyterian Church 
failed to hold the Rev. Charles Jones, it 
relaxed its hold upon thousands of Pres- 
byterians, of whom I am one. I simply do 
not have as much interest in the Pres- 
byterian Church as I had before. 

Jesus said, Follow me. As we follow him, 
we are Christians. That a man_ should 
be a follower of Jesus and still not eligible 
for membership, and leadership, in the Pres- 
byterian Church puts the Presbyterian 
Church in a most unhappy light. When 
shall we awake and find that so much of 
the light within us is darkness? 

J. M. Dasss 
Mayesville, S. C. 


Foreordination & Freedom 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I hope this is in time for the complete 
series by Dr. Foreman on “Foreordination 
and Freedom.” . . . I enjoy your paper very 
much. Appreciate your stand on union. 

USA MINISTER 
Ellsworth, Kan. 


Corrections 


To THr Ovtiook: 

I am grateful for the attention vou give 
to Louisville Seminary in your edition of 
July 27. There are two matters in the report, 
however, which need some clarification and 
correction if the record is to be kept straight. 

The statement that I “will be a missionary 
to Japan” needs modification, to the extent 
that I have received no specific foreign mis- 
sions assignment, and that if I do receive one, 
it probably will be to that country. Also, the 
statement that I “won top scholarship hon- 
ors” could easily be interpreted to the effect 
that I was first, academically. in the gradu- 
ating class. Actually, Bruce F. Gannaway, of 
Nesbitt, Miss., won this highest 
honor. 

It .is quite possible that one or both of 
these mistakes were made inadvertently in 
reporting this material to you, rather than 
THE OUTLOOK itself. Nevertheless. I shall 
appreciate it very much if you will publish 
these corrections. 


scholastic 


Paut L. Love. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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National Council 
Officials Pleased 
By Korean Truce 


Support in Rebuilding 
Is Pledged by Leaders 


New York (RNS) —Messages ex- 
pressing gratification over the truce 
in Korea and pledging the support of 
American Protestants to the rebuild- 
ing of that devastated land were sent 
to President Eisenhower and to the 
National Christian Council of Korea 
by the National Council of Churches 
in the U.S.A. 

In a telegram to the President, Sam- 
uel McCrea Cavert, general secretary, 
voiced the National Council’s hope 
that “forth-coming negotiations will 
establish the conditions of a just and 
durable peace in Korea.” 

His cable to Ho-Choon Yu, general 
secretary of the Korean Protestant 
group, pointed out that “the people 
of our churches have steadily sup- 
ported the objectives of a united and 
independent Korea” and said the 
armistice agreement had “reinforced 
our purpose in this respect.” 

“We shall follow with prayerful 
interest the negotiations in the forth- 
coming peace conference in the hope 
that this objective may be fully real- 
ized,” Dr. Cavert told the Korean 
body. “We pledge our full support 
of measures looking toward the recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of your 
country.” 


Norfolk Wants Home for 
Aged Located Elsewhere 


While East Hanover Presbytery was 
proposing establishment of the home 
for the aged in the Synod of Virginia 
at Blackstone College instead of, as 
previously voted, at Massanetta 
Springs (OvuTLook, Aug. 3), Norfolk 
Presbytery adopted an overture to the 
synod asking reconsideration of the lo- 
cation of the home at some place other 
than Massanetta “because of its iso- 
lated situation.” 


Savannah Church Gets Second Place 


Several Presbyterian churches were 
listed among those cited as “Rural 
Churches of the Year” by Emory Uni- 
versity’s Town and Country Church 
development program and the Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation. 

The judges were Louie D. Newton, 
Atlanta Baptist minister; Cecil 
Thompson, Columbia Seminary pro- 
fessor; and L. O. Brackeen, public re- 
lations director at Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

The Egypt, Miss., Methodist church 
won first place. The Montgomery 
Presbyterian, near Savannah, Ga., of 
which W. S. Beardshaw is pastor, was 
one of two runners-up, winning $700. 

Among the other Presbyterian 
churches listed in the 66 state awards 
were: 

Alabama: Millbrook, 2nd; Hayneville, 3rd 
(in most states four second place and five 
third place awards were made but there was 


only one first place citation in each state). 
Arkansas: Fondren Memorial, Wynne. 3rd. 


Florida: Crestview, Ist; Reddick, 2nd; Up- 
sula, Lake Mary, 3rd. 

Georgia: Montgomery, Savannah, Ist; Thom- 
son 2nd. 

Kentucky: Perryville 3rd; Paint Lick, Lan- 
caster, 3rd. 

Louisiana: Raceland, 2nd; Baker, 3rd; Ala- 
bama, Choudrant, 3rd. 

North Carolina: Prospect, Mooresville, 2nd; 
McClure Memorial, Castle Hayne, 3rd. 

Oklahoma: Broken Bow, 3rd. 

South Carolina: Greenville, Greenwood Co., 
Ist; Friendship, Laurens, 2nd. 

Tennessee: St. Paul's, Morristown. 

Virginia: Greenwich, 2nd. 


The thirteen state champions, 
elected by state committees, were 
given $500 each. 

Directors of the program say the 
real winners “were the rural churches 
of all denominations that examined 
their own local situations and set up 
a program to improve their service to 
the Rural South” and the future pro- 
gram is to be projected along the 
same line. 


Extension Board Plans Negro Work 


Claiming the most enthusiastic at- 
tention at the mid-summer meeting of 
the Board of Church Extension was 
the Negro Work campaign, at that 
time $90,000 beyond its $2,000,000 
goal and still going forward. 

Campaign funds will be used as 
gifts to challenge the interest and sup- 
port of local groups either for new 
work or new developments of present 
work, New work will be based on sur- 
veys conducted through the Division 
of Negro Work and the approval of 
presbytery Church Extension commit- 
tees is recommended. 

The Church Extension study book 
for this year is called Jacob’s Ladder, 
by Alex. R. Batchelor, Negro Work 
director. 


Urban Work Emphasis 


Special emphasis in the October 18 
self-denial offering for Church Exten- 
sion this year will be new urban work 
in growing areas. All funds received 
beyond $100,000 will go for this pro- 
gram. , 


O. V. Caudill will begin his work as 
head of the Bureau of Architecture by 
Oct. 15. It is expected that this agency 
will be self-supporting through fees 
paid by churches using the service. 

The board heard that Guerrant 
Presbytery (Ky.) , which received $20,- 
000 from an anonymous foundation 
last year, had been stimulated by this 
gift to such an extent that it had in- 
creased its own giving by another 
$20,000. 


Radio-TV Gains 


The radio and television division 
reported that its summer programs 
had reached the greatest number of 
listeners on record: the John F. An- 
derson series was carried by 199 sta- 
tions in addition to the Armed Forces 
network; the John A. Redhead NBC 
series was carried by 102 stations; and 
the Sunday School of the Air (Dr. 
Thompson) , which is just in its open- 
ing weeks, is already carried by 94 
stations. 

The radio director, John M. Alex- 








ander, left the board meeting for a 
two-weeks visit to Mexico where he 
helped plan a series of recorded pro- 
grams like those developed and used 
last year in Brazil. 

The division is preparing the first of 
a projected library of hymns for use 
on television. Already 150 TV stations 
have indicated their interest in using 
such a library. 

A credit course on the use of radio 
and TV will be offered next year at 
Union Seminary, it was announced 
by the division. 


Ask Presbytery Committee 

The board is asking that every pres- 
bytery set up a committee on Chris- 
tian Relations either as an indepen- 
dent committee or as a subcommittee 
of Church Extension. 

The chairman (J. McD. Richards) 
and vice-chairman (Warner L. Hall) 
were named to represent the board if 
needed in any discussions of the pro- 
pose plan of Presbyterian union, in 
line with the last Assembly's request 
for preliminary discussion of the or- 
ganization and location of agencies. 


JonesAcceptsNew 
Chapel Hill Call 


A number of former members of the 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Presbyterian 
Church met on the first Sunday in 
August, adopted a statement of pur- 
pose, and called Charles M_ Jones, 
their former Pastor, to be their Minis- 
ter. 

Mr. Jones indicated that he would 
accept the call. At the recent meeting 
of Orange Presbytery he asked that he 
be allowed to leave the Presbyterian 
Ministry. (See page... ..) , 

The new group was to begin hold- 
ing services two weeks later using the 
United Congregational Christian fa- 
cilities temporarily. No demonina- 
tional ties are contemplated. The new 
congregational will operate as a com- 
munity church. The leaders say they 
have secured membership pledges 
from 90 households representing 140 
adults. 


About one-half of the new group 
came from the Presbyterian Church. 
The others represent a number of de- 
nominations, Almost all are faculty 
members or employees of the Universi- 
ty of North Carolina. An early finan- 
cial canvass reveals pledges of slightly 
more than $7,000.00, which were con- 
tingent on Mr. Jones becoming pastor 
of the new group. 
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ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, as recorded from a radio-telephone panel, are 
I. S. McElroy, Middle Atlantic Secretary of the American Bible Society, and 
Clayton C. Crawford, pastor of Forest Hill church, Richmond, Va. 


CONTROVERSIAL SUBJECTS 


Do you think a minister ought 
to preach about things his people 
don’t want to hear—controversial 
subjects, for example? 


McELROY: If a minister is going to 
be in line with the prophets, if he’s 
going to be a Christian minister, he 
must be a guiding light amid the fog 
and heat of controversy. If he does 
not preach controversial subjects he is 
not meeting the needs of his people. 
Not that they want to hear them— 
they want to be left as they are, every- 
body wants to think as he now thinks. 
But the minister’s business is to bring 
the light of God’s Word to bear upon 
the very point at issue. Most folks 
don’t want to think differently from 
the way in which they have been 
accustomed to thinking. The living 
God sheds constantly new light from 
his Word upon life. Wouldn't we be 
in a bad fix today if ministers of a 
hundred years ago had not mentioned 
slavery? Somebody mentioned it to the 
glory of God. Controversial subjects 
should be handled in truth and love to 
the glory of God. , 


GOOD APPLES AND BAD 


A school teacher told her pupils 
that one bad apple could make all 
the good apples in a barrel bad. 
The pupil asked why couldn’t one 
good apple make all the bad ones 
good. How would you answer this 
child? 


CRAWFORD: I think, first of all, 
it might be said that this teacher 
probably regretted using this illus- 
tration. Only this morning I heard 
a bit of prose read about the rotten 
and the good apple in a Sunday school 
class. The whole premise was that the 
good apples were not altogether good, 
that the germ of rottenness was in 
them because the stem was severed. 
Christians who are not abiding on the 
vine which binds them in Christ to 
God are in danger of spoiling too. I 
think probably, without spiritualizing 
on this question, we could say that all 
apples in a barrel are on the way to 
getting bad unless they are eaten 
within a reasonable time. Their life- 
span is short. One bad apple will 
hasten the rotting of the other 


apples, but all the apples are bound 
to rot anyway, so the good apple has 
no effect on the other apples. We 
would probably be agreed that the 
illustration of the rotten apple in the 
barrel is not too good a one to use 
in connection with the warning 
against bad companions, for when 
you press the illustration as the pupil 
did, it simply doesn’t hold up, for a 
good person exerts a great deal of fine 
influence even in the midst of evil, 
even though the risk for the good per- 
son is great. 


MODERATOR: That brings up an 
interesting opportunity for us to dis- 
cuss the influence of good people and 
bad people in relation to each other. 


CRAWFORD: I remember a story 
that I heard some years ago of a rather 
astute businessman who was a very 
earnest Christian and had been very 
active in his church. He had been in- 
vited to go out into the Northwest 
and take up work as a wood foreman 
in a timbering operation. Some of his 
friends said to him, “You are going 
to work with woodchoppers who are 
a rather rough lot and they are going 
to use profane language. When they 
find out that you are a Christian it’s 
going to be rather embarrassing to 
you.” He went out there and some 
years later returned and his friends 
asked him how he made out and 
he said, “Well, they never found out 
that I was a Christian so I got along 
all right.” I think people need to know 
we are Christians by the way that we 
live in order that our influence may be 
felt. 


MODERATOR: Phillips Brooks 
had a famous sermon called “The 
Mystery of Iniquity” that emphasized 
the fact that badness appears to be 
more contagious than goodness. A 
little boy in a bad neighborhood, he 
said, is more likely to be depraved by 
his surroundings than to improve 
them. In commenting on this in the 
Interpreter’s Bible, J. Edgar Park says 
that Jesus consciously used the very 
figure commonly employed to describe 
the contagious power of evil —the 
leaven—to illustrate the contagious 
power of good; but negative goodness 
does not so operate, as is demoristrated 
in a comparison between the life of 
Jesus and the life of most of us, “good 
little boys,” as he puts it. 
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e Vacation footnotes . . . through the national parks 


Of Nature and Nature’s God 


Orvr recent pilgrimage to seven- 
teen National Parks and Monuments, 
covering some 12,000 miles, included 
a wide range of climatic and scenic 
areas from Florida’s tropical Ever- 
glades Park to the eternal snow-caps 
of Olympic and Glacier parks in 
Washington and Montana. In addi- 
tion, we also visited three national 
parks in the Canadian Rockies— 
Kootenay, Banff, and Jasper. 

To say that our nine-weeks’ tour 
of the parks was a thrilling experience 
is to put it mildly. It was nothing 
short of an excursion into a magic 
wonderland of shining mountains and 
colorful canyons; titanic forests and 
virgin woodlands, laced with crystal 
streams, and filled with every variety 
of wildlife; fantastic volcanic areas; 
glittering glaciers, and sweeping plains 
and prairies—all a part of the grand, 
primeval setting of this fabulous land 
of ours. 

Here you are afforded a striking 
insight into the heart of America’s 
matchless beauty and grandeur. 
Neither books, nor 3-dimensional 
Cinerama, can do more than suggest 
the exciting impact of the first-hand 
impressions of these wilderness reser- 
vations. As Devereaux Butcher says 
of the parks in his book, Exploring 





* Dr. Caligan is pastor of the North Miami 
(Fla.) church. He has long been interested 
in this general field, writing his post-graduate 
thesis on “The Biblical and Homiletical In- 
terpretation of Nature.” 





AT YELLOWSTONE — The Caligans 
look at foliage and cones of the Giant 


Sequoia. The large cone is from the 
Sugar Pine. 
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By JAMES H. CALIGAN* 


Our National Parks and Monuments 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston) : 
“They stand for recreation in the 
fullest sense, not only for pleasure 
and relaxation, but for the develop- 
ment of spiritual qualities, and to give 
appreciation and understanding of 
the forces and phenomena of nature.” 

It was from this standpoint that we 
tried to evaluate the distinctive fea- 
tures in the various parks. Naturally, 
a considerable amount of background 
reading preceded our visits. Despite 
our strenuous schedule, we found time 
to see most of the significant natural 
features and also talk with park offi- 
cials, employees and visitors along 
the way. 

Out of a medley of impressions 
which came to us during these days, 
three things struck me as being of 
vital interest and concern to the 
Church of Christ. 


Shrines of Spiritual Inspiration 


For one thing we discovered a new 
appreciation for the splendid program 
of our government’s National Park 
Service. No service conducted by our 
government represents a more creative 
and idealistic brand of Americanism 
than does the NPS. In conserving and 
making accessible these great scenic 
wonderlands of our country, the NPS 
is preserving for posterity unique 
shrines of spiritual inspiration, 
“temples not made with hands,” 
which otherwise might have been de- 
spoiled through commercial exploita- 
tion. The establishment of many of 
the parks was due to the sacrificial 
devotion of consecrated men and 
women who labored against powerful 
odds to preserve this priceless, God- 
given heritage. No other nation on 
the face of the earth has a comparable 
program. 

That many of our people do appre- 
ciate the NPS program is seen in the 
fact that some 17 million visitors enter 
our parks each year. They come from 
all sections of our country, and from 
abroad. They represent all ages and 
all walks of life. They come by air, 
by rail, and in busses, cars, and 
trailers. Some ceme on horseback and 
on foot. The parks are, in a unique 
way, centers of democratic life and 
thought. Here you see America on 
exhibition in a revealing light. 


Challenge to the Church 

The church has a responsibility in 
understanding the NPS program and 
policies and in helping to make them 
effective. The spiritual influence of 
the parks upon hearts and minds is 
everywhere evident. The reaction of 
individuals to some of the celebrated 
natural spectacles as they behold them 
for the first time, is often strangely 
dramatic. Some onlookers burst into 
tears. Others walk about as in a 
trance. At the rim of the *Grand 
Canyon one stands figuratively at the 
brink of eternity—and literally, too, 
as a false step might prove. Self-im- 
portance, even in the case of ministers, 
has a mysterious way of vanishing 
there. The opportunities for a Chris- 
tian ministry in the parks are clearly 
apparent. These profound gener 
call for creative understanding and 
interpretation. 


The National Council’s Program 

This year the National Council of 
Churches is undertaking a promising 
program, known as a “Christian Min- 
istry in the National Parks.” During 
the summer regular services are being 
held in ten of our western parks by 
student-ministers in the field. Coun- 
seling and recreational programs are 
also provided for the thousands of stu- 
dent-employees working in hotels and 
park concessions. 

At Mt. Rainier Park I talked at 
some length with Warren W. Ost, 
member of the Council's staff, who is 
director of this program. Ost is a 
young minister on the Council's Joint 
Department of Evangelism. As a col- 
lege and seminary student he spent 
several seasons in Yellowstone Park 
where he sensed the special religious 
needs in the parks. The present pro- 
gram is largely the result of his vision 
and efforts. He is concerned not only 
in providing a ministry for thousands 
of park visitors, but also for hundreds 
of year-round officials and employees. 
The Council is, by its very nature, 
ideally fitted to meet these pressing 
needs. Park superintendents with 
whom I talked are grateful for this 
program. Competing services by sec- 
tarian groups have brought gray hairs 
to park officials in several locations. 
Ost is aware of the practical difficul- 
ties facing the development of his. 
program. But he feels that faith and 
intelligent planning will make these 
aims effective. 

In passing, special attention should 
be called to the dynamic ministry of 








Kenneth J. Porray, minister of the 
Grand Canyon Community Church. 
National attention was focussed on 
his work in the June issue of the 
National Council Outlook with his 
picture on the cover. His sermons are 
charged with spiritual fervor and re- 
flect a keen appreciation of the stu- 
pendous natural features which form 
the setting of his unusual parish. 


A Neglected Emphasis 


One of my strongest impressions was 
the constant reminder of the vital 
function which the world of nature 
should play in Christian faith and ex- 
perience. 

For years I have felt that one of 
the “blind spots” in the Protestant 
pulpit, and in religious teaching gen- 
erally, lies just here, although there 
has been a show of interest in recent 


years. I have consulted scores of min- 
isters on this point and have found, 
with but few exceptions, a prevailing 
want and indifference. It is a woefully 
neglected phase of our Christian min- 
istry today. 

I have long wondered how we can 
justify such neglect in the light of 
Christ’s teachings and example. He 
who clothed his inspired utterances in 
the glowing imagery of nature and 
made the earth a sanctuary of faith 
and devotion must wonder at our 
strange indifference. 

Should we marvel that members of 
our flock occasionally claim that they 
come closer to God in the out-of-doors 
than in the church? They may actually 
do just that! 

Have we any cause to wonder at 
the warped views of many of our 
people when their understanding of 


nature’s thrilling appeal is based 
largely upon the sentimental vagaries 
of materialistic poets, artists, and 
philosophical dilettantes? Have we 
nothing better to offer? To say the 
least, it is a dismal commentary on 
our spiritual leadership if members of 
our congregations return from their 
summer vacations with nothing better 
to show for it than sunburn and mos- 
quito bites. 

Henry Van Dyke, who consistently 
followed Jesus in regarding the realm 
of nature as an instrument of God's 
truth and grace, was thinking of more 
than material conservation when he 
wrote: “Natural beauty and. wonder 
are priceless heirlooms which God has 
bestowed upon our nation. How shall 
we escape the contempt of the coming 
generations if we suffer this irreplace- 
able heritage to be wasted?” 


The Pew Speaks to the Pulpit 


Te LAYMEN who know the 
church realize that the ofhce of a 
minister demands more than that ol 
any other calling, profession or busi- 
ness. It requires greater versatility in 
talent and in qualities of heart and 
mind. I need not tell you that. Yours 
is no lazy man’s job, though many 
have never found that out. 

A lazy preacher is a dead tree 
from which no fruit may be ex- 
pected except dead wood. 

Too many are content just to roll 
along, like Old Man River. Vhe suc- 
cessful minister, like every other suc- 
cesstul man, is the industrious minis- 
ter. Look around you for proof. A 
live, active congregation has a live, 
active pastor, Don't blame all the 
apathy and indifference on the people. 
Maybe they caught it from you, for 
“apathetics” is a very contagious 
disease. 

A minister who allows his own per- 
sonal comfort and convenience to 
come first need not expect more from 
his laymen. Examine yourself, Mr. 
Preacher. Enthusiastic diligence stirs 
up lethargy; stagnation cannot thrive 
upon that. 

If the ministry is your calling, 
then work must be your career. 
My pastor holds the key to my 
heart. It is his to open or to close. 
He must inspire confidence, must 
make it easy for me and everybody 
else to love him, to follow him. 


An Upright Man—Plus 


I want my pastor to be an upright 
man, to be sure. But he must be an 
upright man plus. He must be an in- 
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spiring blend of poise and dignity, of 
force and gentleness, of practicality 
and high purpose. He must have such 
an impelling warmth of personality 
that I will go to him in time of 
trouble. 

The Elder Brother, so far as the 
record goes, was an upright, obedient 
and loyal son, a moral man and re- 
spected citizen. But he did not have 
the “plus” I want my pastor to have. 
He was not the type to go out to meet 
his prodigal brother, nor the type 
upon whom his brother would call in 
time of need. 

I want my pastor to be spiritually 
sincere, intellectually honest, without 
suspicion of unfairness or hypocrisy. 

Sincerity is the product of elemen- 
tal honesty. Without sincerity there 
is no confidence. 

My pastor must be the shepherd of 
all his flock; not the popular, in- 
fluential people in the big house on 
the hill only, but the uncouth and 
unlearned people on the other side ot 
the tracks also. 

He must live his religion as natu- 
rally and unconsciously as he breathes. 
Gloom and discouragement must have 
no place in a preacher’s make-up. A 
minister must radiate joy and hap- 
piness and confidence as a manifesta- 
tion of his religion. People expect 
their religious leader to have a funda- 
mental trust in God, a belief that good 
will eventually triumph, and a con- 


* Judge, Court of Appeals of Kentucky. 
Frankfort. 


sequent assurance and patience even 
in the face of disappointing condi- 
tions. 

And everybody is intolerant of a 
narrow, intolerant preacher. Nobody, 
ot course, wants him to disregard his 
convictions or sacrifice principles; but 
he ought to be realistic and appreciate 
expediences and to recognize the reali- 
tics of the day in regard to insignif- 
icant and inconsequential practices or 
customs. 


A Guide for Young People 


I want my pastor to be alert in guid- 
ing our young people past the many 
pitfalls that beset them when their 
minds are reaching out trying to grasp 
the greater truths of life, when doubts 
and subversive influences are shaking 
their faith and leading them away 
from their church. 

We sometimes see young people 
neglected—not in the abstract, for all 
churches have their young people's 
societies, but neglected, each as an 
individual; neglected also by the ab- 
sence of simplicity, of logic, of clarity 
and reality in the sermons and church 
services. Many of our young people 
are drifting away because our 
churches have failed to keep up with 
the times, have failed to realize that 
our present generation is mentally 
wide-awake and does not swallow all 
that is said on faith or on the mere 
dictum of the pulpit. 


Look at your calendar, Mr. 
Preacher. It is 1953—the Year of 
our Lord, 1953. 


Is all this expecting too much? Can 
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too much be expected of a minister of 
God? 
Let us come into the sanctuary. 


A Layman Pleading 


In the long ago, from time to time, 
there came out of the wilderness some 
gaunt layman challenging the clergy 
and crying out to the priests, “For 
Jehovah's sake, let’s get back to the 
realities. Our God cares not for costly 
raiment or gorgeous jewels, for the 
blood of bulls and goats, for new 
moons and feasts and burning incense. 
He demands that you denounce evil, 
love mercy, teach and practice justice, 
plead for the weak, relieve the op- 
pressed.” 

And when the centuries had slowly 
ticked away, and the ecclesiastics had 
again ceased to minister to the souls 
of men, a young and fearless Prophet 
came out of Galilee to denounce the 
same unrealities. To his aid he called 
together a group of rough everyday 
laymen, some quite stupid, and sent 
them forth to teach the realities of the 
gospel of the abundant life, of dy- 
namic love. Here, by the way, the 
Master gave the world a great lesson: 
namely, the capacity of the average 
layman for Christian service. 

You preachers, the lineal successors 
of those prophets and apostles, are, of 
course, far removed from the hypoc- 
risies and trappings of those ancient 
priests. But some times many of vou 
fail to minister to the souls of men— 
not intentionally, to be sure, but by 
failing to appreciate the realities and 
to grasp and use an effective way of 
proclaiming the vitality and practical- 
ity of religion. 

Before the preacher when he opens 
his eyes, after the prayer he breathed 
upon entering the pulpit, are faces 
serious and solemn, minds and 
thoughts different, one from the other. 
It is the preacher's high privilege and 
responsibility to capture and hold 
these fugitive thoughts—to guide their 
meditations and lead the people in 
their inner devotions. 

Some, it is true, have come as a 
matter of conventional respectability. 
Some are outright sinners and critical 
cynics and skeptics. Some have never 
known God. Some may perhaps have 
been once inoculated with a weak 
tincture of religion but now become 
immune to the real thing—men and 
women who have marked their re- 
ligious experiences off as part of the 
forgotten past. 

But most of the people have come 
for no mere trifling purpose. They 
have come to worship. Some are in 
trouble and distress, burdened with 
anxiety. The world, the flesh and the 
devil have tried them hard. No retuge 
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can be found elsewhere, and here in 
the church they hope to find it. Here 
they expect a place of refreshment, 
where one can prepare for the battle 
of life. They expect the minister to 
help them heavenward when he prays 
and to draw them Christward when he 
preaches. 

We go to church to get a certain 
power. All too often we come away 
without it. The service should lift one 
into the presence of God, should make 
him feel the sustaining power of God, 
stir him to self-examination of his own 
moral life, and send him out with a 
sense of joy and peace to better living. 
One sought to leave the church feeling 
that it was good to have gone up to the 
House of the Lord. 


A Great Responsibility! 


How great is the responsibility and 
expectancy of the man in the pulpit? 
Is it too great a demand that he reach 
them all? Can any demand be too 
great for an apostle of Jesus Christ? 
Is anything beyond his power? 

Let’s be specific. There is the read- 
ing of the Word and the hymns. This, 
it seems to me, is one of the most com- 
mon shortcomings of the service and 
affords justifiable criticism of the pul- 
pit. All too often it is but the per- 
functory observance of custom, discon- 
certing and breaking the continuity of 
worship. It ought not to be. 

How good and pleasant is it to have 
a preacher as the Herald of Heaven 
pause for attention, undivided atten- 
tion, then have him with poise and 
real dignity invite us to hear the mes- 
sage of the Lord and then read it in an 
impressive, clear voice, with genuine 
feeling and proper expression and em- 
phasis! Jf not this, of what worth is it? 

I suppose we all agree that the 
major interest which takes people to 
church is the preaching itself. It would 
be impertinent for me to undertake 
to tell you how to preach or what to 
preach. And, yet, if experience makes 
an expert, I claim to be an expert in 
preaching—poor preaching, that is! If 
I ever get to heaven it’s going to be 
as a reward for having sat through so 
many poor sermons. I regard myself as 
a leading authority on the subject! 
Poor sermons result from insufficient 
mental effort, hasty superficiality, 
from the absence of feeling of spiritual 
urgency. 

Maybe not enough sermons are 
prepared on the knees. Whatever the 
cause, they are the most effective cure 
for insomnia ever discovered. The fa- 
mous Henry Ward Beecher was asked 
one day, ‘What do you do if members 
of your congregation yawn?” He re- 
plied instantly, “The sexton is under 


orders at such a time to walk down 
the aisle and wake up the preacher.” 

Somebody once asked Bishop Can- 
dler why we have so many poor 
preachers. He replied, “I suppose it 
is because we have nobody but laymen 
to make them out of.” I sometimes 
feel the most appropriate hymn to 
precede the sermon is that which was 
sung not long ago when I gave a lay- 
man’s address. It is “God of Grace 
and God of Glory, give us courage for 
the facing of this hour.” And the clos- 
ing hymn should be,’ “How tedious 
and taste less the hour.” 

The important considerations are 
(1) a majority of people never go to 
church, and (2) often some of us who 
sit in the pews are not instructed, not 
comforted, not stirred, not motivated 
by what we hear. True it is that few 
preachers have the native ability of 
the masters of the pulpit. But after all, 
there is not such great difference in 
natural talents and ability of men as 
we sometimes think. 


The claim of inability is often 
but the excuse for idleness. 


The difference in ability and be- 
tween good and bad preaching is in 
application and preparation. 

We know, of course, that the 
preacher must adapt his sermon to 
many minds—to a congregation of dif- 
ferent interests and degrees of intel- 
ligence, of different attitudes and 
activities. But all can understand 
everyday things and everyday life. The 
theologian, like the lawyer and the 
doctor, has a language of his own. It 
should be reserved for his fellows. 

If a lawyer or doctor or other pro- 
fessional should address the average 
audience in the terms of his profes- 
sion, I doubt that even a preacher 
would understand much of it. So it is 
that many in your congregation do not 
understand. The fodder is placed too 
high for them to reach. It is certainly 
so for the casual attendant, for’ the 
“man in the street.” 

There are these compensating dif- 
ferences, however: When a doctor 
makes a mistake, he sews it up or 
buries it; when a lawyer makes a mis- 
take, his client pays or hangs; when a 
judge makes a mistake, it becomes bad 
law; but when a preacher makes a mis- 
take, usually nobody knows the dif- 
ference. 


Down-to-Earth Sermons 


So often, the present-day shepherd 
feeds his flock on stones and serpents, 
upon tares and weeds — feeds them 
with language that is unpalatable and 
undigestible, upon stuff trashy and 
worthless. Hearts hungry for knowl- 
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edge, for inspiration, for comfort, are 
not fed upon theology or a discourse 
on the social order and disorder, on 
wars and rumors of wars, on far-away 
things for which they can do nothing. 
Give us sermons more down to earth, 
practical sermons, associated with 
everyday experiences and the demand 
of contemporary life. Give us a meas- 
uring stick of life, real and practical. 

It is your charge always (if I may 
borrow a phrase) “to afflict the com- 
fortable and comfort the afflicted.” 
Condemnation of sin we must hear, to 
be sure—hear in tones of thunder. 
Sometimes men’s consciences must be 
stabbed deep in order to awaken them. 
Exaltation of love we must hear too— 
hear in words of simple and sublime 
beauty, words of gentle persuasion. If 
not that, what profit is there? And 
some of us like our preachers to chal- 
lenge our living and thinking whether 
we agree with them or not. 

Nothing the preacher can say can 
take the place of the explanation and 
interpretation of the Word of God to 
the children of men. Preachers are 
teachers, the exponents of truth. Let 
us have more exposition of the Bible 
in simple everyday language. 

Let us have clear instruction in 
God's revelation—a revelation framed 
in majestic and mystical language, but 
a language that the generality of the 
people do not understand. Even some 
of us who have spent a lifetime in the 
pew cannot fully comprehend. “What 
does the passage of scripture mean?” 
is in every mind. There is seldom 
an answer. Explanation of meaning 
and interpretation of purpose is not 
accomplished by repetition of the 
venerable phrases, or by the use 


of other uncommon figures of speech. 
Scriptural analogies are not always 
clear. For example, as well talk to the 
Hottentot of Africa about the ice and 
snow of the Arctic, as to many about 
the Oriental shepherd of 2,000 years 
ago, who is not a familiar figure, and 
has no counterpart in this good year 
1953. The grand figures of speech and 
analogies need to be defined and inter- 
preted for all of us. 

Tired sermons are an abomination. 
Absence of freshness, crispness and 
terseness may be accountable for your 
listless pew. Hackneyed and stereo- 
typed forms and pious platitudes are 
like salt that has lost its savor. I well 
recall a preacher we once had in 
Bardstown. He would announce a 
future sermon theme and say, “It’s a 
good sermon; I know, for I have been 
preaching it, 20, 30 or 40 years.” He 
didn’t have to tell us in advance, for 
all of them were easily dated. They 
had served as lullabies for two or three 
generations. One is enough. 


Too Many Words 


Many speakers forget that the sole 
purpose of words is to express ideas. 
No matter how good the subject 
matter, a sermon may be so smothered 
in words as to be wholly without 
effect. Many sermons are like some of 
the opinions of the Court of Appeals: 
You have to read a gallon of opinion 
to get one “pint” of law! So often the 
pew must live through thirty minutes 
or more of words, words, nothing but 
rambling words. The people seldom 
perform the task of straining out a 
single nugget of thought, to separate 


what is significant, beautiful or help- 
ful, from the dross. 

Unreasonable wordiness with which 
a message is wrapped up indicates 
confused thinking or lack of prepara- 
tion. or both. 

To my mind the greatest weakness 
of the average preaching is the man- 
ner and way it is presented. The art 
of oratory in the pulpit is more fre- 
quently absent than present. Not dra- 
matics, nor pyrotechnics, nor the 
grandiloquence of bygone days. But 
the eloquence of simplicity, of terse- 
ness, of logical and psychological ar- 
rangement; the eloquence of choice 
words, of clear expression, of zest, 
buoyancy and enthusiasm. 

And please, oh please, Mr. Preacher, 


don’t read your sermon! Reading a | 


sermon or a speech is like courting a 
girl through a hedge fence: you can 
hear all right but the contact is poor! 

I plead, my brethren, for a ministry 
that will give me an abundant life 
here and lift me up for the life here- 
after; a ministry that will make me 
aware of the consequences of sin and 
evil, that will strengthen me when I 
am weak and tempted; a ministry that 
will comfort my sorrows, quiet my 
soul and “bid my anxious fears sub- 
side.” That is what will assure me 
when discouragement rises, disillusion 
appears and doubts prevail; that is 
what will increase my faith and help 
my faltering trust when things go 
wrong; that is what will stimulate my 
loyalty to the will of God, and stir me 
into loving concern for the needs of 
humanity; that is what will give me 
the secret of a good life, warm my 
heart and increase my love of God and 
my neighbor. 


e This statement by Charles M. Jones, as he requested permission 
to leave the Presbyterian ministry, adds to the record of 


What the Chapel Hill Case Is All About 


1. Events Leading to 
Withdrawal 


In April 1952 the chairman of 
Orange Presbytery’s council asked me 
to meet with some members of the 
council. I was not informed of the 
exact purpose of the meeting then but 
it soon became apparent it was to in- 
form me that in their judgment “the 
welfare of the church” and mine own 
would be served by my quiet with- 
drawal from the pastorate in Chapel 
Hill to accept work in some other 
Presbyterian Church. 

June 13, 1952, Orange Presbytery 
appointed a judicial commission em- 


Statement Made to Orange 
Presbytery July 16 


powered “to investigate thoroughly 
the total situation in the Presbyterian 
Church of Chapel Hill and report 
back to the presbytery.” 

This commission investigated and 
on November 20, 1952, formulated 
a paper known as “Report: — 
Commission of Orange Presbytery.” 
The commission also took action of 
which I was informed in a letter dated 
November 21, 1952, which reads ‘in 
part as follows: 

“The commission feels that a clean break 
should be made between yourself and the 


church, and that as quickly as possible. 

This, then, is to ask you to indicate your 

intention to resign this pastorate. .. .” 

I was informed of this action by 
mail immediately but was not sent a 
copy of the report on which they 
based their action until after it had 
been read to the officers of the church 
some ten days later. 

I answered the commission that in 
view of the unanimous support of the 
officers and the well-nigh unanimous 
support of the congregation, I could 
not resign “for the welfare of the 
church” without hypocrisy. I asked 
them to place their recommendation 
before a full meeting of Orange Pres- 
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bytery with the evidence supporting 
it. If that were done I would abide by 
the decision of the presbytery. 

On January 20, 1953, at a called 
meeting of Orange Presbytery, the 
commission read a report which pre- 
sented no evidence for their findings 
but asked for “authority to continue 
its work and conclude the matter.” 
Without asking for or hearing evid- 
ence the presbytery granted this au- 
thority. 

On February 9 I met with the com- 
mission at its request. Again I was 
asked for my voluntary resignation 
“for the welfare of the church.” Again 
I called attention to the lack of con- 
creteness in the phrase and the over- 
whelming support of both officers and 
congregation in a judgment contrary 
to theirs. I contended that my resigna- 
tion at that time, either voluntary or 
enforced, would be detrimental to the 
welfare of the church and asked them 
to have a conference with the officers 
of the church. They refused to do this. 

As an inducement to resign I was 
oflered sufficient time to find another 
pastorate and the privilege of resign- 
ing and making the change in the 
routine way. This, they said, would 
“keep my record clean.” The refusal 
of this course of action brought a re- 
minder from the chairman of the 
commission that charges could be 
brought against me if I did not volun- 
tarily resign. : 

Unanimous Support 

Upon my insistence on the right to 
consult the officers of the church be- 
fore I gave final answer, the commis- 
sion reluctantly gave me five days in 
which to reply. Consultation with the 
officers of the church revealed a un- 
animous opinion that I should not ac- 
cede to the request of the commission. 
I notified the commission by letter on 
February 14 that I could not volun- 
tarily resign the pastorate of the 
Chapel Hill Church. 

The commission officially removed 
me from this pastorate by an order 
given February 17 to take eflect March 
1. This ordered removal was not for 
“the welfare of the church” as the pre- 
vious requests to me had been phrased, 
but because “the interests of religion 
imperatively demand it.” 

Official notice of my dismissal was 
slow in coming and I visited the chair- 
man to get a copy. In our conversation 
he emphasized that there were no cen- 
sures or charges against me and that 
I was “in good and regular standing.” 
The same statements were made to a 
Raleigh News and Observer reporter 
and appeared in that newspaper. 

I accepted the decision of the com- 
mission and engaged in no pastoral or 
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pulpit work in the church after March 
1, 1953. 

Members of the Chapel Hill Church 
appealed my removal to the Synod of 
North Carolina. A commission ap- 
pointed by that body met on May 22, 
1953 to consider the appeal. On June 
2 this commission reported to the 
synod an order to Orange Presbytery 
to hold a new hearing immediately. 
Pending outcome of the hearing the 
dissolution of the pastoral ‘ relation- 
ship was to remain in effect. The com- 
mission suggested that such a hearing 
would not be necessary if Orange Pres- 
bytery and the Chapel Hill Church 
could reconcile their differences. ‘This 
the church had expressed a desire to 
do. 

However, Orange Presbytery ap- 
pealed the decision of the Synod of 
North Carolina to the General Assem- 
bly which upheld the presbytery’s 
right to dissolve the pastoral relation- 
ship on the general charge, “the in- 
terests of religion imperatively de- 
mand it.”’ So the dismissal stands. ‘The 
General Assembly instructed Orange 
Presbytery to give me a trial if I de- 
sired. 


Synod and Assembly 

The decision of the Synod of North 
Carolina, though not wholly just, in- 
sofar as it sustained a dissolution 
order arrived at by a method they con- 
demned as inadequate and unfair, did 
make the permanency of the order 
depend on its justification in open 
trial, 


But the decision of the General As-’ 


sembly to grant the right of trial 
seems pointless inasmuch as no matter 
what the outcome of the trial might 
be, the dissolution order would not be 
reversed. As one officer of the church 
put it, “It is as if a man were executed 
and then told he could have a trial 
if he desired.” 

Following the decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly I conferred with the 
former officers (who had also been re- 
moved from office by the presbytery’s 
commission). All present unanimously 
agreed I should request presbytery to 
join me in asking Synod to set up a 
commission to hear all charges and all 
evidence and judge the merits. If this 
were refused we agreed the most con- 
structive action for all concerned 
would be for me to ask Orange Presby- 
tery to release me from my vows and 
responsibilities as a minister in the 
Presbyterian Church of the U. S. 

Only one officer of the church (not 
present at the meeting) and a few 
ministers and friends have expressed 
the hope that I would force presbytery 
to give me a trial and appeal to the 
synod and the General Assembly from 
the result if such were necessary. I be- 


lieve a trial in this presbytery would 
be productive of little save hard feel- 
ings and I have decided not to torce 
a trial before presbytery. I do so for 
the following reasons. 


1. A Full and Fair Trial in This 
Presbytery Is Unlikely 

At the April 23 meeting of Orange 
Presbytery a.representative of the 
Chapel Hill congregation asked pres- 
bytery to make the evidence on which 
the commission had based my removal 
available to them in order that they 
might make adequate complaint. The 
chairman of the commission stated 
that documents containing evidence 
designated confidential would be with- 
drawn from the Stated Clerk of the 
presbytery, the commission’s report to 
presbytery would be withdrawn and 
some of it removed and changed, if 
they were pressed to release all the 
evidence. Presbytery did not make the 
evidence available. 

With such fear of bringing this evi- 
dence to light it is hopeless to expect 
a full hearing in this presbytery. 

Not only would a full airing of 
charges be impossible but a fair hear- 
ing on what charges the commission 
would be willing to present would be 
unlikely. Orange Presbytery has al- 
ready acted as investigator and pros- 
ecutor. To add the function of judge 
and jury to the same group is asking 
too much of human nature. 

A case that has been discussed so 
fully that emotions have been aroused 
and opinions formed will in civil just- 
ice be transferred to another court 
that can give objective hearing to the 
case. A “change of venue” should have 
been granted in this case. 


2. A Trial by Presbytery Would 
Produce Nothing Constructive for 
the Chapel Hill Church 


The Chapel Hill Church has been 
under severe strain throughout this 
year but has carried on a full program 
of activities under the guidance of 
lay committees and with the help of 
Dr. R. J. McMullen. A trial by Orange 
Presbytery and the subsequent appeals 
would keep the church and commu- 
nity sled up for another year. Fur- 
thermore, no matter what the out- 
come of the trial the result would have 
no cHlect in reversing the decision of 
Orange Presbytery which the church 
feels is unjust. It would be better for 
the Presbyterians of Chapel Hill to 
be free from the anxiety and tension 
that would be involved in further and 
futile litigation. 


3. Nothing Constructive Could 
Come out of a Trial before Pres- 
bytery for Me 


The entire idea of a trial is and has 
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been distasteful to me and only to be 
endured as a necessary evil. Heresy 
trials belong to medieval times and 
are foreign to the spirit of Christ. I 
have (as have the officers) expressed 
several times a desire to meet with the 
commission for a frank discussion of 
our differences and those things they 
deem weaknesses, with a view toward 
finding common ground, achieving 
understanding and — improvement. 
Such would bring the Christian spirit 
of reconciliation to bear in our con- 
troversy. 


Only if there is confidence and af- 
fection between us is it possible to 
work creatively together. The work 
and statement of Orange Presbytery’s 
commission has created an atmosphere 
of suspicion and distrust that even 
clearance by a trial could not erase. 
One wants not only or mainly vindica- 
tion but acceptance, confidence and 
affection of those with whom he will 
labor. 


4. The Presbytery Itself and the 
Presbyterian Church as a whole 
Would Be Damaged by a Trial 
before Orange Presbytery 


Although the presbytery is con- 
vinced it has acted fairly and without 
prejudice, a lack of sensitivity to fair- 
ness in this case has been recognized 
by both the secular and the church 
press. It is unlikely that anything save 
prejudice and bitterness will continue 
to be expressed in trial before Orange 
Presbytery. The almost inevitable 
exercise of these qualities in a trial 
will be no more helpful to Orange 
Presbytery and Presbyterianism as a 
whole than it would be to me. 

The Book of Church Order, Para- 
graph 263, reads in part as follows: 

“A minister of the gospel .. . if he has 
satisfactory evidence of his inability to 
serve the church with acceptance, may re- 
port these facts at a stated meeting of the 
presbytery. At the next stated meeting, if 
after full deliberation the presbytery shall 
concur with him in judgment, it may di- 
vest him of his office without censure.” 


The Chapel Hill Presbyterian 
Church through unanimous vote of 
its officers and overwhelming vote of 
the congregation declared my ministry 
acceptable and helpful to them. Their 
devotion to the church and its work 
has been both an inspiration and a 
means of growth to me. 

“But the stubborn fact remains that 
I do not serve the church to the satis- 
faction of presbytery. I desire to report 
my inability to serve the church with 
acceptance and to request that pres- 
bytery divest me of office. 

In this connection, I want to make 
the following statement: 


Il. Answer to the Report of 
the Judicial Commission of 
Orange Presbytery 


Your commission has recorded judg- 
ment on my work as pastor of the 
Chapel Hill Church in a section of 
the document entitled: “Report: Judi- 
cial Commission of Orange Presby- 
tery,” dated November 30, 1952. 

It has steadfastly refused all re- 
quests for me or the church to see the 
evidence from which it has drawn 
these conclusions even to the point of 
threatening to withhold the evidence 
by not formally presenting it to pres- 
bytery at all if it had to let anyone 
see it. This I have felt unfair. No 
man’s work when examined with such 
criticalness will be lacking in mistakes 
and failures. There is, however, no 
failure in my 12 years of ministry in 
Chapel Hill that need be kept secret. 

The lack of thoroughness and fair- 
ness in the work of the commission 
was protested by one of its members, 
a lawyer and judge, who refused to 
cast a vote either for or against my dis- 
missal. Concerning this refusal to vote 
he writes: 


“... This I did without any opinion 
on the merits of the case, but actually be- 
cause I could form no such opinion on the 
merits of the case from what I had heard. 
. . » Our form of church government guar- 
antees the same rights in these matters as 
does our American form of government, 
and I did not feel these rights had been 
accorded, especially in the right to con- 
frontation, the right to cross-examine, and 
the right to be heard fully. I have argued 
these matters in the commission and have 
dissented from their action. . . .” 


When the aforementioned report 
was read to the officers of the church 
by the commission chairman he re- 
fused to permit discussion of it, say- 
ing, “The report is not for discussion.” 
At no time have I been given the op- 
portunity to discuss the report, com- 
ment on it or answer it with the com- 
mission. This is regrettable, not sim- 
»ly because of the unfairness involved, 
but because it has produced (all un- 
intentionally) a report with errors, 


misrepresentations and = misunder- 
standings. 
I ask the privilege of clarifying and 


answering the section of the report in 
which the commission records its judg- 
ment on me as pastor of the Chapel 
Hill Church. 

That this section is a comprehensive 
report of the commission is indicated 
in the opening paragraph which reads: 

“To some extent, the activities of the pas- 
tor have been covered within th> foregoing 
report. For a total picture, however, some 
of these will be repeated.” 


The section entitled The Pastor is 


not over-long and I would like to pre- 
sent it in full: 

“The pastor of this church is deeply 
loved by the vast majority of the active 
officers and members. There are those 
who frankly consider him an embodiment 
of Jesus. Others feel close personal ties 
which they could describe best by saying 
that should something happen to them, 
they could think of no one they would 
prefer taking their children to rear than 
Mr. Jones. There are those who have 
known the comfort of his presence in trou- 
ble or sickness; others who have had mental 
and spiritual problems solved under his 
pastoral ministry. People in trouble have 
been taken into his home. People who 
have needed help have found it in him. 

“He has been a fearless champion of the 
ideal of the brotherhood of man. He has 
not been willing to draw a line beyond 
which he might feel the teachings of Jesus 
need not apply, nor has he been able, in 
good conscience, to compartmentalize the 
practical aspects of his religious life in such 
a way as to avoid meeting realistically the 
issues that he felt, in the name of religion, 
should be met. He has not been stayed, 
in his effort to present to his people a pic- 
ture of practical religion at work, by criti- 
cism or threats. He presents a face to the 
world which is respected by a great many 
outside his immediate congregation. Many 
indicate that, in their: opinion, he is the 
finest Christian in the community.” 

“The commission has not made an effort 
to hear Mr. Jones preach. By others, how- 
ever, his sermons have been variously de- 
scribed as the soul of the church's spiritual 
life, as ‘seminars in religious experience’ 
and as ‘challenges to individual thinking.’ 
In the opinion of some, Mr. Jones, as a 
preacher, is without a peer in American 
Protestantism today. His sermons are eat- 
nest, simple discussions of practical prob- 
lems, largely ethical in content. A great 
many of his hearers feel he comes to grips 
with spiritual problems in their own ex- 
perience and helps them find a way out. 
Certainly for those who look upon this as 
their church home, the pulpit ministry 
occupies the central place of interest and 
importance. 

“As the pastor enjoys the confidence and 
support of many, so too, he is the subject 
of much criticism. A great many who have 
not found, in their opinion, a church home 
here, are also of the opinion that the rea- 
son lies in this church's pastor. Some feel 
there is a lack of doctrinal content in his 
messages; others are not personally satisfied 
with the worship atmosphere generated 
in the services. Some find the services in 
which the Sacrament is administered, spir- 
itually barren; others believe that the pas- 
tor does not preach a gospel in which the 
concept of ‘salvation’ is sufficiently central. 
In short, criticisms of Mr. Jones’ pulpit 
ministry are, generally speaking, theologi- 
cally oriented. 


Accurate Evaluation 


“Aware that a great deal of the interest 
in this commission's work will center upon 
its report on the pastor, the commission 
has taken great care to secure an accurate 
evaluation of this church's pastoral min- 
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istry. It has met privately in a lengthy 
session with Mr. Jones. It has taken into 
consideration the various shades of opinion 
expressed by others regarding his theologi- 
cal views. It has studied the life and the 
program of the church, to the extent that 
they might indicate the spiritual and prac- 
tical attitudes and emphasis on the part of 
the pastor—realizing that in the lives and 
activities of individuals the church groups 
necessarily reflect, endorse, or corroborate to 
a great extent, that for which the pastor 
stands. It has, finally. noted the fact that 
this church evidently has stood for essen- 
tially the same principles throughout a 
much longer period than that covered by 
Mr. Jones’ pastorate. 

“The commission finds a central em- 
phasis recurring with the thought of this 
church’s members, within the religious con- 
victions of its officers and within the theo- 
logical convictions of its pastor. This em- 
phasis is reflected, not so much in specific 
doctrinal or dogmatic affirmations, or de- 
nials, as in an overall philosophy of re- 
ligion. In short, the commission has found 
that the crux of the matter, theologically 
speaking, is not the percentage of the 
Confession of Faith subscribed or rejected. 
but rather a controlling philosophy of re- 
ligion. This philosophy might be variously 
expressed: that being a Christian is more 
important than being a Presbyterian; or 
that doctrinal radicalism is of less im- 
portance than whether or not individuals 
shall be free to worship God as they please; 
or that doctrines are affirmations that grow 
out of an individual's or a nation’s religious 
experience; or that a man’s experience of 
God is the material out of which he 
formulates his doctrines about God. 


General Attitude 


“It should be said that the commission 
found it difficult to ascertain the exact na- 
ture of Mr. Jones’ theological convictions. 
Moreover, it has reached the conclusion 
that the details of belief are, in this in- 
stance, less significant than a general atti- 
tude and approach towards religion which 
has been clearly expressed within the con- 
text of Mr. Jones’ remarks to the commis- 
sion and which repeatedly appeared in the 
opinion of the officers and members of the 
church, as indicated above. 

“This philosophy of religion consists in 
the view that ‘religion’ is in some sense 
prior to and independent of ‘dogma’ or 
‘doctrine.’ Insofar as they are related, 
‘religion’ comes first, both from the stand- 
point of time and order. It is a philos- 
ophy that considers religious feeling more 
important, and in some sense the control- 
ling principle, when compared with re- 
ligious truth. 

“It has the practical effect of making 
doctrines appear to be the product of hu- 
man efforts; of making religion something 
for man to work out himself; of making 
God Someone to be sought out and found. 
In the final analysis, the emphasis falls 
upon man instead of upon God, and doc- 
trines become what man thinks they ought 
to be instead of what they are, no matter 
what man thinks. It permits a church to 
embrace every shade of theological opinion 
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and forbids it to dictate in any way to the 
convictions of its members, for each has an 
equal right to be heard. 

“At first glance, this philosophy of re- 
ligion looks pretty good. But it violates 
the essential point of view accepted by the 


entire Reformed tradition. It puts the 
cart before the horse. Those who follow 
it, in effect believe they can love God be- 
fore they really know him; trust him be- 
fore they have heard what he intends to do; 
treat him familiarly before they have found 
out whether it wouldn't be better to be 
afraid; seek him before they know why 
he may be found; call upon him without 
giving a thought to what brings him near 
—in short, tell.-him what they are prepared 
to believe about him, instead of listening 
to hear what he may have to say. It weak- 
ens the essential concept of dependence. 


Commission vs. Pastor 


“This commission feels that this attitude 
towards religion was, in general, expressed 
by the pastor, exists within this church—is, 
moreover, the key to an understanding of 
the church. It accepts the view that the 
history of religion is not the history of 
man’s search for God, but of the ways in 
which God has dealt with man. The com- 
mission further believes that Biblical re- 
ligion is not man’s leap into the dim un- 
known, but what happens when God 
reaches down and touches man. The Chris- 
tian life may be, in a sense, the conse- 
quence of religious experience, but religious 
feeling is itself a response to a given. Doc- 
trines may sometimes be conditioned” by 
religious experience, but essentially they 
are developed out of a prior given, of which 
they are expressions. 

“Presbyterianism reaffirms that religion 
has to do with what God has done and is 
doing as he discloses himself to man. Be- 
cause Christianity, therefore, deals with 
Revelation and not with man’s search for 
truth, religious doctrines—the Truth about 
God—are given, not found. They must 
precede religious experience. What God 
is; what man is; what God thinks of man; 
what he intends to do with man; what he 
has done for man; how he desires man to 
respond; what he expects man to believe; 
yes, even how he wants to be worshipped, 
all form a part of the given, they are not 
for man to decide—God is forever a mys- 
tery and an unknown to man until He 
breaks through the barrier between Time 
and Eternity. Man cannot do it. 

“Presbyterianism does not feel it has the 
right to pass judgment upon the Record 
of God’s Revelation. Interpret it, analyze 
it, apply it in terms of changing conditions, 
yes. But alter it, censor it, ridicule it, deny 
it, cast it aside in favor of other possible 
varieties of religious interpretation, no. 

“In conclusion, the commission does not 
feel that the pastor, the officers of this 
church, or the members (to the extent 
they reflect their spiritual leaders) have 
always been true to the Record of God's 
Revelation as it is interpreted in our de- 
nominational standards. We realize the 
seriousness of the charge, but it is simply 
a reflection of the seriousness with which 
we view the discrepancies in faith and 
polity that we have found.” 


It is to be expected that a “judicial” 
commission will get as much firsthand 
information as possible The commis- 
sion admits it made no effort to get 
firsthand information saying, “The 
commission has not made an effort to 
hear Mr. Jones preach.” Ministers on 
the commission could not be expected 
to make Sunday visits to Chapel Hill 
but half the commission were laymen 
and they could have gotten firsthand 
information with ease. 

One would expect a “judicial” com- 
mission to weigh evidence and give de- 
finite, accurate and clear-cut judg- 
ment. Instead, this commission seems 
to make statements that cancel one 
another out with no further statement 
of where the weight of evidence lies. 
For example, the commission reports, 
“His sermons are earnest, simple dis- 
cussions of practical problems, largely 
ethical in content.” The sentence im- 
mediately following reads: “ A great 
many of his hearers feel that he comes 
to grips with spiritual problems in 
their own experience and helps them 
find a way out.” 

Again the report reads: “As the 
pastor enjoys the confidence and sup- 
port of many, so too, he is the subject 
of much criticism. A great many have 
not found, in their opinion, a church 
rome here, are also of the opinion the 
reason lies in this church’s pastor . . .”” 
The commission never reveals the 
meaning of words like ‘‘a great many,” 
“other” and “some” so that the reader 
never knows where the weight of evi- 
dence lies. Those of us familiar with 
the procedure of the investigation 
know the commission spent more than 
two days with appointments at fifteen 
and thirty minutes intervals (some- 
times dividing into two groups and 
hearing two testimonies in each 
period) listening to favorable evi- 
dence. There is a conviction (unsup- 
ported by evidence) that one of the 
reasons for the refusal to make adverse 
testimony available to us and others 
is the small amount of such testimony 
and the lack of competence of those 
who testified to know whereof they 
spoke. 


Matters of Theology 


A careful reading of this section of 
the report indicates the chief concern 
of the commission was with matters of 
theology, as follows: 

“In short, the commission has found that 
the crux of the matter, theologically speak- 
ing, is not the percentage of the Confes- 
sion of Faith subscribed or rejected, but 
rather a controlling philosophy ... . vari- 
ously expressed: that being a Christian is 
more important than being a Presbyterian; 
or that doctrinal radicalism is of less im- 
portance than whether or not individuals 
shall be free to worship God as they please; 








or that doctrines are affirmations that grow 

out of an individual’s or a.nation’s experi- 

ence: or that a man’s experience of God is 

the material out of which he formulates 

his doctrines about God.” 

A careful analysis of this paragraph 
uncovers several problems. 


A. The Relationship Between De- 

nominationalism (Presbyterianism) 

and the Christian Movement as a 
Whole 

“This church believes . . . it is more im- 
portant to be Christian than to be a Presby- 
terian.” 

—From the Report, Judicial Com- 
mission of Orange Presbytery. 

This statement implies it is more 
important to be a Presbyterian than 
to be a Christian. 

I believe a Christian's prime loyalty 
is to God as we know him through 
Jesus Christ, and not to any institu- 
tion as such. But insofar as a Christian 
has ties of loyalty to institutions, I 
believe his first loyalty is not to his 
denomination but to the Church Uni- 
versal, the ongoing movement of fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. We are com- 
mitted first and foremost to the Chris- 
tion fellowship which originated in 
those few men and women who gave 
themselves to following Jesus, seeking 
continual guidance and _ inspiration 
from him. 

Denominations have arisen at vari- 
ous times in the history of the Chris- 
tian movement when a truth needed 
a witness and a deed needed coura- 
geous doing. We date the actual be- 
ginning of the Presbyterian movement 
as we know it to the middle of the 
17th Century when the Assembly of 
Westminster Divines bore witness by 
word and deed to the much needed 
truths of God that neither political 
nor ecclesiastical authorities can claim 
the sovereignty of man’s mind, body 
and spirit, for only God is sovereign 
and man is free under God. 

In like manner other denomina- 
tions have arisen in crises of history 
when a truth of God needed emphasis 
and embodiment. So I do not con- 
ceive of the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion as the possessor of more Chris- 
tian truth than other denominations. 
The fundamental truths of the Chris- 
tian faith are held by most denomina- 
tions. There is no distinctive Presby- 
terian doctrine—but Presbyterians 
have a distinctive historical emphasis. 
Indeed the danger of denominational- 
ism is that it may mistake its partial 
truth for the whole truth and its way 
and program as the best and only way 
and program. 

Paul was expressing this truth when 
he tried to keep the early Christians 
conscious of their unity and spoke of 
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the “body of Christ, with many mem- 
bers.” We are now coming to realize 
that denominationalism in its extreme 
form is a dissevering of the body of 
Christ. 

It is more important to be Christian 
than Presbyterian. Denominations 
are means and not ends. 


B. The Relationship Between 
Revelation and Experience 

“This church believes . . . a man’s ex- 
perience of God is the material out of which 
he formulates his doctrine of God .. . doc- 
trines are affirmations that grow out of an 
individual’s or a nation’s experience ... 
religion is in some sense prior to and inde- 
pendent of ‘doctrine? or ‘dogma.’” 

—From the Report: Judicial Com- 
mission of Orange Presbytery. 

Ministerial minds, theologically 
trained, will recognize we have raised 
the problem of the relationship be- 
tween revelation (God's way of mak- 
ing known) and experience (man’s 
way of learning) . 

I agree with the commission that 
“religion has to do with what God 
has done and is doing as he discloses 
himself to man”—that “religious feel- 
ing is itself a response to a given.” 

Indeed, as I see it, the only thing a 
man does in this life is respond to 
and use what God has placed -here. 
It is true in the realm of the material, 
as every farmer or chemist knows. 
They both work with the “given,” the 
farmer with seed and soil; the chemist 
with the “given” elements in solid, 
liquid or gas form. Both can only re- 
ceive and use them. What is thus true 
in these areas is true also in the realm 
of the moral and spiritual. Man does 
not create truth, beauty or goodness. 
They are as much a part of the “given- 
ness” of this world as is soil, sun or 
rain. 

The charge that I believe “religion 

. is prior to and independent of 
dogma or doctrine” is true. Doctrine 
and dogma, as commonly understood, 
are men’s statements of truth and 
teaching and I am convinced truth 
preceded men’s statements of it. 

There is no difference between me 
and the commission as far as belief in 
the fact of revelation is concerned. 
The Scripture, “God in sundry times 
and divers manners has revealed him- 
self...” has my wholehearted assent. 

There does appear to be some differ- 
ences between the commission and me 
in our answers to the question: How 
does revelation take place? How does 
God make known his nature and will 
to man? 

Since the writing of the Confession 
of Faith in the middle of the 17th 
Century man has learned much about 


the ways in which God acts in the uni- 
verse and our theory of how truth is 
revealed has undergone great change. 


This change can be understood if 
we state briefly the idea of revelation 
from a section of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith together with the 
advances in this area of Christian 
thought in the last three centuries. 
The first chapter of the Confession 
of Faith, entitled “The Scriptures,” 
begins as follows: 

“Although the light of nature, and the 
works of creation and providence, do so 
far manifest the goodness, wisdom and 
power of God as to leave men inexcusable, 
yet they are not sufficient to give that 
knowledge of God, and of his will, which 
is necessary unto salvation; therefore it 
pleased the Lord, at sundry times and in 
divers manners, to reveal himself, and to 
declare his will unto his church, and after- 
wards for the better preserving and propa- 
gating of the truth .. . to commit the 
same wholly unto writing.” 

The theory was, in brief, that there 
is knowledge of God that man gains, 
with God's help, through reason, con- 
science and the study of nature. This 
“natural” knowledge is not sufficient 
to save man and there.is needed a 
“super-natural” revelation concerning 
the truths of the Christian faith. This 
is given in the Bible which is itself 
the Word of God and thereby the 
Revelation of God. 


Two-fold Revelation 


Their understanding of God and 
his relation to the world impelled 
them to describe the method olf reve- 
lation in two ways. First, God is 
known through the everyday observ- 
able “natural” phenomena. Second, 
God is known as he acts directly and 
in strictly other than this-world meth- 
ods, by miraculous means (as the word 
is ordinarily used). The writers of 
the Confession of Faith believed the 
Bible to be the very words of God 
which had been “wholly committed 
unto writing.” It, being the direct 
work of God, was perfect and infal- 
lible in every part. 

It is no reflection on the framers of 
the Westminster Confession that many 
thoughtful and devout persons can 
no longer hold strictly to this view. 
In the last three centuries historical 
study of the Bible shows it is not a 
book whose words or ideas were di- 
rectly and supernaturally given to man 
and infallibly recorded. The writings 
reflect historical situations and root 
in human experience, so much so that 
to neglect this fact makes for religious 
fanaticism and bigotry and the truth 
of God goes unrealized. 


{n addition to the historical study 
of the Scriptures, the growth of a body 
of scientific knowledge has given us 
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a better understanding of God's rela- 
tionship to the world. The dualistic 
and mechanistic concept of God's re- 
lationship has become untenable for 
many in our generation. We cannot 
think of God acting directly, exter- 
nally and wholly outside of man and 
his experience at scine times and in- 
directly, internally and inside man and 
his experience at other times. We no 
longer set human discovery and divine 
revelation over against one another. 

The Bible itself shows the outgrow- 
ing of the conception of revelation 
by the external, mechanical and in- 
fallible action of God. In general, 
the Old Testament shows two levels 
of thought concerning God’s way of 
speaking to men. There is a move- 


‘ment in this thought from a lower 


level to a higher. 


In the early years and on the lower 
levels revelation appears as the action 
of God from without. It is sought in 
something extraordinary and unusual. 
Often it is in something physical as 
in the talking of Balaam’s ass, a fleece 
dry when the ground is covered with 
dew, literal tables of rock written on 
by a divine finger. Even when the 
communication from God is in the 
realm of the spirit, it is found in a 
dream or state of ecstasy and man is 
used independent of his conscious and 
reasonable state. 

In the later years and on the higher 
level revelation is still nothing less 
than God communicating. God is 
still high and lifted up and his ways 
are not man’s ways. The advance 
comes in both the nature and method 
of God's revelation. God is not mere 
power demanding abject and unques- 
tioning submission and sacrifices; God 
is righteousness, truth and mercy de- 
manding the same of man. 

Revelation, because it is a morally 
conditioned relationship, means rea- 
son speaking to reason, justice and 
righteousness speaking to conscience, 
forgiveness and mercy speaking to 
man’s failure and evil. God, in this 
higher conception of revelation, says, 
“Come, let us reason together”; “Son 
of man, stand on thy feet.” 

It is noteworthy that this revela- 
tion of God comes, not independent 
of, but in and through the experience 
of men. God reveals himself more 
clearly through moral experience and 
insight. The forgiving mercy that 
Hosea found in his own heart for an 
unfaithful wife; the indignation that 
Amos and Micah expressed over the 
national scandal of poverty and in- 
justice were to them more than a mere 
expression of human ideals. They 
were God's spirit speaking to them 
of his judgment and his will. 
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God Seen in the Human 


The difference between this under- 
standing of revelation and the other 
is in the fact that there is no longer 
separation of natural and super-natu- 
ral, ordinary and_ extraordinary. 
While God is still recognized as tran- 
scendant there is no complete separa- 
tion of that which is human from that 
which is divine. God is found in and 
through the experiences of man and 
man finds God not in abject and fear- 
ful submission but in active response 
of heart, mind, soul and strength to 
God. 

While the revelation of God in the 
Old Testament is primarily in the 
area ol ethics (righteousness) this also 
has meaning for the nature of God, 
for the character of God is clearly in- 
dicated by the character of his de- 
mands upon his creatures. When 
Micah says, “What doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee but to do justly, love 
mercy and walk humbly . . .” he is 
declaring not only the kind of life 
God expects of man but also the kind 
of God man is serving. 

Now this concept of revelation of 
God through the moral experiences 
and spiritual insights of human life 
is carried more fully into the New 
Testament. Here God is no auto- 
cratic and fearful power issuing de- 
crees and throwing in a lightning bolt 
to scare men into accepting them. The 
commission’s statement that a man 
may not treat God familiarly before 
he has not found out “whether it 
wouldn’t be better to be afraid” is far 
from the God revealed by Jesus Christ. 
The New Testament writers were con- 
vinced that God was no mere voice 
speaking from above, no arm reaching 
down in fearful and arbitrary power; 
but God, in Jesus was Love entering 
into humanity. God's spirit dwelt in 
man. Revelation of the nature of 
God, his love and his will was in and 
through a human life. The theol- 
ogian speaks of this as the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. That which they 
had seen, and heard, and handled 
in their own experience with Jesus 
of Nazareth, the early Christians de- 
clared to be God's revelation. 


Revelation of God 


Theologians today think it more 
accurate to speak of Jesus as the reve- 
lation of God than the Bible as the 
revelation of God. It is instructive in 
constructing a theory of revelation to 
go to the New Testament and note 
how in Jesus the divine truth and love 
were united to a human life in a fresh 
and unique unfolding of the nature 
and will of God. 

Jesus insisted that his words of 
truth and deeds of love and mercy 


were wholly from God—“I do that 
which is pleasing in his sight.” When 
he bears witness to the truth it is 
truth, not of his creation or making, 
but of God, the Father. Jesus is ut- 
terly dependent on God for both good- 
ness and truth. 

But, it must be noted, he does not 
find God in some occasional word 
from the heavens, or in some miracu- 
lous answer to prayer that saves him 
from disaster and pain, or in some 
passing ecstatic state or feeling. Jesus 
finds the words of God within, speak- 
ing to him in his own insights, up- 
holding him in his own spirit of love 
and integrity. It was thus that God 
revealed himself. Jesus moved through 
life with a freedom and a quiet as- 
surance, a strength that was his own, 
yet the gift of God. Before God 
Jesus was humble and obedient and 
thus became the supreme revealer of 
God. 

It.is to be remembered that Paul 
was writing no theological treatise but 
stating in terms of his experience his 
conviction that the Eternal God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself; that the divine had joined 
itself to the human in such a way that 
God could be known in Jesus—not in 
writings, or religious rites and forms, 
but in Jesus, the man. God's revela- 
tion, for Paul, was not the Scriptures 
(as he knew them), nor an occasional 
word or extraordinary deed, but a his- 
toric person. The transcendent God 
becomes known in a joining of divine 
truth with human life in human ex- 
perience. Such is the meaning of the 
statement that Jesus: was both God 
and man, human and divine. 

We are now ready for the final con- 
cern of the commission: 


C. The Relationship between the 
Freedom of Church and Minister to 
Think and to Order its Worship 
and Program and the Historical 


Standards of the Church 
“The commission does not feel that the 
pastor, the officers of the church . . . have 


alway$ been true to the Record of God's 

revelation as interpreted in our denomina- 

tional standards.” 

“This church believes doctrinal radical- 
ism is of less importance than whether or 
not individuals shall be free to worship 
God as they please.” 

“The Presbyterian Church [as a denomi- 
nation] . . . takes the position its faith and 
polity are more sacred than rules. We be- 
lieve that Presbyterianism is taken from 
the Scriptures which are . . . the Word of 
God."—From the Report: Judicial Com- 
mission of Orange Presbytery. 

The commission views the Confes- 
sion of Faith and the Book or Church 
Order as outlines of theology and 
statements of procedure and ritual 
that must be rigidly followed. The 








framers of these statements seemingly 
had no intention of binding the fu- 
ture by such rigid acceptance of either 
the Confession of Faith or the Book 
of Church Order, for they state: 

“Al synods and councils since Apostolic 
times, whether general or particular, may 
err, and many have erred; therefore they 
are not to be made the rule of faith or 
practice but to be used as a help in both.” 
—From Westminster Confession of Faith. 
Chapter XNXXIII, Section XXII. 

The Confession of Faith is valuable 
as a system of doctrine, for its insights 
concerning sovereignty and freedom in 
relation to God and man. These 
truths are expressed with stich clarity 
and forcefulness that modern man 
may well receive them with gratitude. 

The Twentieth Century Christian, 
however, must lace in a more adequate 
way than the framers of the Contfes- 
sion have done (due in large part to 
the century in which it was written) 
an intellectual reinterpretation of the 
universe. The generations now study- 
ing and teaching in our universities 
feel this acutely. Freedom of the spir- 
itual life of man requires that the 
church refrain from limiting _ its 
thoughtful activity to the intellectual 
framework of the 17th century. 


Truth Expands 


Truth in every sphere accumulates, 
expands and enlarges with the increas- 
ing ability of man to utilize past in- 
sights and by faith lay hold of new 
ones. So what one is asked to believe 
in the 20th century must not be cir- 
cumscribed by views of the 17th cen- 
tury any more than 20th century med- 
ical practice should be asked to live 
by 17th century standards. To be a 
genuine follower of Christ, the Chris- 
tian must be free to study the Scrip- 
ture with all the intellectual tools 
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modern research has given him, com- 
bine the truth of the past with in- 
sights of the present and thereby gain 
a rich Christian experience. The free- 
dom Christ spoke of when he said, 
“Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free” must not 
be nullified by a church that requires 
a man to say he believes what he can- 
not square with the facts of the uni- 
verse or his innermost convictions. 


This is not to say the Confession 
of Faith is a relic of the past, out- 
grown and useless to modern man. 
Every spiritual experience through 
which Christians have gone and every 
truth laid hold upon thereby will as- 
sist the teachable person toward a 
fulness of truth, righteousness and 
love. It is to say the sincere, seeking, 
thoughtful person must not be re- 
quired to take over unchanged the 
world view or the intellectual state- 
ments of another day concerning the 
Christian life and experience. 

The function of the church is to be 
a revealing place of God “whose 
thoughts are not our thoughts and 
whose ways are not our ways.” The 
church ill serves its God or its times 
when its heart and mind are so con- 
tinually bound to the past that it must 
take as its task the perpetuation of the 
creeds and the molding of thought to 
fit them. I accept the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and the Book of 
Church Order, not as definitive, final 
and complete statements of Christian 
truth or practice into which I must 
fit my convictions and actions, but as 
a notable historical statement of 
Christian truth and practice, insight 
and inspiration for followers of Christ 
in every generation. 

I agree with the Westminster Di- 
vines who authored our standards that 
“all synods and councils have erred 
and will continue to err and are there- 
fore not to be made the rule of faith 
and practice but to be used as a help 
in both.” 


Symbol of a Conflict 


The nationwide interest in this con- 
troversy has been due to no especial 
merit or demerit in you and me. We 
are symbolic of a conflict in the heart, 
mind and spirit of our times. There 
are other ministers and laymen hold- 
ing essentially the same convictions 
that I and the Chapel Hill officers 
have expressed. For their sakes, as 
well as a ours, it is regrettable that 
we were never allowed an opportunity 
to face the problems raised by the 
commission with a spirit of frankness, 
integrity, goodwill and reconciliation. 
It is even more regrettable that a spirit 
of secrecy should so surround the find- 
ings of the group that evidence must 


be hidden away from the light of 
truth. That too is symbolic of a strug- 
gle going on in our times. 

This has been a difficult and pain- 
ful year for us all. Controversy has 
a way of making emotional partisans 
out of ordinarily fair and companion- 
able folk; of magnifying differences 
and minimizing agreements; of mak- 
ing matters of less importance loom 
large while matters of much impor- 
tance appear small; of using thought 
and energy in destruction that could 
better be employed in construction. 


Higher Than Controversy 


I should like to close this statement 
on a higher level than that of contro- 
versy. I am asking you to divest me 
of my ministry in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States with dis- 
appointment but without bitterness. 
Our differences are such that make 
me unacceptable to you denomina- 
tionally but in the larger Christian 
family I trust we shall remain breth- 
ren serving the same God in the spirit 
of Christ. 

My future is uncertain, but in some 
capacity, lay or ministerial, I shall 
continue to share with my fellows my 
imperfect and partial experience of 
the height, depth and breadth of the 
love of God as seen in Christ Jesus. 
I shall try to grow inwardly in the 
grace and knowledge of Christ Jesus 
and to embody with as much sincerity 
and courage as God enables me to pos- 
sess the spirit and teachings of Jesus 
in my own life and the life of society. 

These things I believe we share 
together. 


Wayne Todd Will Lead 
Assembly’s Young People 


Wayne Todd of Miami, Fla., has 
been elected moderator of the Assem- 
bly’s Youth Council for the coming 
year. He is president of the Westmins- 
ter Fellowship of the Synod of Tennes- 
see. 

Charles Williams of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., is the retiring president. , 

Other officers named are: Ronnie 
Thomas, Beaumont, Texas, vice-mod- 
erator, a student at Stillman College 
and president of Snedecor’s Westmin- 
ster Fellowship; Margaret Boyer, Rich- 
mond, Va., and president of Virginia's 
Westminster Fellowship. 

Presidents of the two age-group sec- 
tions are Marianne Jackson, Auburn, 
Ala., for the Westminster Fellowship, 
and Vernon R. Hunter, Charlotte, 
N. C., for the Senior High Fellowship. 

These officers are the student lead- 
ers of the 150,000 young people in the 
two age-groups in the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. 
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@ No. 7 in a series on Foreordination and Freedom 


RELIGIOUS CORRELATES 


(A) Of Absolute Foreordination 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Every theological dogma has a reli- 
gious correlate, if it is worth anything 
to us. That is to say, every formal be- 
lief has a living conviction and re- 
ligious experience intimately asso- 
ciated with it. The belief grows out 
of the experience, and conversely the 
belief fosters the experience. It is so 
with those two opposite yet inevitable 
dogmas, of God's foreordination of all 
things, and man’s real freedom of 
choice. Let us look at foreordination 
first. 


The conviction that God prear- 
ranges all things, that his great plans 
include every detail, that nothing can 
come to pass which he has not brought 
to pass, the belief in foreordination, 
has as its religious correlate, Trust. 
Trust takes all of the foliowing forms. 


1. Belief in foreordination, in the 
most absolute sense, gives the believer 
courage in danger. This is different 
(as was suggested previously) from 
fatalism. The boys in the army used to 
say that you would die when your 
number was up, or that you couldn't 
die till the bullet came along with 


your name on it. This simple fatalism 


comforted a good many. But it is a 
long way from the religious trust 
inspired by a belicf in absolute fore- 
uainn. There might be no reason 
for your number being up; there 
would be no more real reason for 
your death this week than next. 


The believer, on the other hand, 
understanding that all things are in 
God’s hand, including his own death, 
is aware that death itself, when it 
comes, will be the Sending of God, al- 
mighty and all-wise not less than all- 
loving. What he does is best; if it is 
death that he has appointed for me 
this day, then that too is best. Nothing 
will happen to me till it is God's time 
for it to happen; some things can hurt 
me but nothing will harm me. I may 
be as vulnerable to pain as the Lord 
Jesus was; but I am as safe from real 
harm as he was. 


2. Belief in foreordination gives the 
believer endurance in pain, both small 
and great. Pain is not abolished; no 
form of trouble passes the Christian 
by. But whether it be a slight annov- 
ance or a terrible agony, it is still al- 
ways his sending, and so best. 

The writer once was slated to intro- 
duce a distinguished scholar, now a 
professor in a theological seminary. 
Knowing the audience would be small, 
we made some effort to apologize 
for it and to soften the blow in ad- 
vance. Cheerfully the speaker replied: 
“That's all right. I am a Calvinist. 
Everybody that ought to be there, will 
be there.” What a comfort to any 
speaker or preacher to be sure in his 
own mind that every single person 
before him is there by the appoint- 
ment of God, and that not a single 
absentee is missing except by God's 
intention! Do not wish that So-and-so 
had been there. If it had been best 
that he should be there, God would 
have made it certain that he would be 
there. 

In more poignant trials, the same 
faith is equally sustaining. A faithful 
and saintly old minister whose wife 
was dying of cancer gave this testi- 
mony: “What sustains my wife and me 
in these days is our Calvinistic faith. 
If we did not know that it is our God 
who has sent. this upon us, we could 
not endure it.” 


5. Belief in foreordination gives 
strength in time of temptation. With- 
out this confident faith, the Christian 
who is tempted may become fright- 
ened. Watching from the edge of the 
dark waters the ever-mounting swells 
of the incoming tide, the faint-hearted 
Christian may ask: May not this be the 
very temptation which is too great for 
me? There is always an undertow 
beyond the best swimmer’s strength. 
Will this be the one that carries me 
out to sea, a castaway? But the be- 
liever in  foreordination§ is not 
troubled by such waverings. I am in 
the hands of One (he remembers) who 
has chosen me from before the founda- 
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tion of the world. When God chose 
to save me, he did not choose to 
undertake something beyond his 
powers. He who began a good work 
in me will carry it through. Every 
temptation that comes to me is also 
his sending. He knows my strength; 
he will test me to the limit, and per- 
haps sometimes he will let me be 
swept for a moment off my feet. But he 
who rules the tides of life will never 
let me be swept out to sea. 


4. The trust that comes with belief 
in foreordination also takes the form 
of peace in time of sorrow. The sor- 
rowing believer can no more answer 
the present “Why?” than any other; 
but he does not ask the question. It 
is His will; that is enough. Even the 
thought that beyond death there may 
be no other life, can be borne cheer. 
fully by the believer in God's absolute 
and all-ruling will. A tombstone is 
said to. bear this inscription: “Death is 
a sleep. If eternal? His will—so best.” 
The unbelieving or half-believing 
heart may be tortured with other ques- 
tions. The past is re-made in countless 
fanciful ways. “If only ... if only the 
doctor had come sooner . . . if only 
we had known .. . if only he had 
spared himself . . . if only someone 
had been there. . . .” 


Bur the thought of God's omnip- 
otence will come to stay the breaking 
heart. There is no Ifs with God. What 
you wish is to remake your past, some- 
one’s past, after a pattern God did not 
design. That this death should have 
happened, when, as and because it did, 
is not an accident, it was the intention 
of the Almighty, it is one knot in a 
thread which the great Weaver has 
woven upon his mighty loom. If we. 
are too small to see the great Design, 
we know it is his. Even though we 
must weep in the shadowed home, our 
tears are never of despair. For our- 
selves we taste the tear-salt wine of 
grief, knowing that in it is the strength 
of Gethsemane. And for the one we 
mourn, we know that eternal Love 
can never lose its own. 
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EDITORIAL 





The Historical Foundation 
And the Church’s History 


We have been thinking, and talk- 
ing with a few interested persons, 
about an idea which, in our judg- 
ment, holds large possibilities for one 
phase of our church's life. 


It has to do with the Historical 
Foundation at Montreat, a great re- 
pository for documents and other 
items of value within the Presbyterian 
and Reformed tradition. Since the 
commodious and well-planned build- 
ing will be entered before long, this 
may be an opportune time to think 
-about the future of this unique in- 
stitution. It should be said that this 
discussion is being presented here 
only after the sympathetic encourage- 
ment of some of those closest to the 
Foundation’s work. 


To put it briefly, it is our conviction 
that the great opportunity and goal of 
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the Historical Foundation is to teach 
the church's history. 

The HF is an amazingly interesting 
place to visit. Several thousand per- 
sons enter its doors annually, but you 
could never get more than a small 
fraction of our constituency to visit it 
in person and even those who go 
carry away with them no real under- 
standing of our history. 


Anyway, the older idea of getting as 
many persons into a library or mu- 
seum as possible has given way to a 
sounder program. Such _ institutions 
nowadays take their wares to the 
people in a variety of ways. Librarians 
entice people into reading books. 
They schedule book reviews and fo- 
rums and reading lists and a thousand 
things that send people running to 
the sources. Museums plan loan ex- 
hibitions which go into many respon- 
sible showings and they work hand- 
in-hand with public schools in teach- 
ing their regular courses. This, it 
seems to us, the HF can do—stimulate 
people to study our church’s history 
and then help them do it. 


One obvious manner in which the 
HF and our college and seminary li- 
braries can help such a program along 
will be through the widest possible 
sharing of accessions. If duplicates are 
not available then Microfilm and 
photostat processes can make them 
available. As the Assembly's agency, 
the HF can easily take the lead in 
seeing to it that these necessary items 
are provided whenever and wherever 
they may be necessary—though, of 
course, this calls for somewhat more 
financing than has been available in 
the past, but in many cases the con- 
cerned institutions will pay their 
share. 


A second venture calls for the co- 
operation of the church's radio and 
television division, for the HF even- 
tually must have not only the written 
record of the past but also the’ vocal 
and visual record as well. This means, 
for example, that each General As- 
sembly should be sound-recorded in 
entirety for future reference and that 
the recordings of other significant 
events will be gathered by a depart- 
ment of the HF that will have that 
responsibility. Since we already have 
the facilities by which recordings 
could be made there would seem to 
be little reason to delay this longer. 
Films may add difficulties at first but 
they too will eventually be an invalu- 
able resource in teaching our church's 
history. 


A third line of procedure can also 
be followed without great delay or 
large sums of money. This involves 


the planning of courses or, let us say, 
an evening’s program, on some phase 
of Presbyterian history. Inexpensive 
filmstrips can then be made, using 
resources in the HF (or in Geneva or 
Philadelphia or the Congressional Li- 
brary) and an attractive unit is avail- 
able for use anywhere in the church. 


The filmstrip idea appeals to us 
because it can be projected on almost 
any basis. That is, if the necessary 
scriptwriters and resources persons are 
limited and if there is little money, 
only one could be planned as a be- 
ginning. Then expand the effort as 
ideas, help and funds increase. As for 
qualified persons to work on such a 
program, we dare say there are many 
with the proper background and in- 
terest who would like nothing better 
than to spend a month or two at 
Montreat in such work—college or 
seminary people or others who could 
spend a summer there, for example, 
engaged in such a thrilling enterprise, 
for little more than their expenses. 


Furthermore, there would be no 
money problem. Let the HF embark, 
it only on a small scale, on a program 
of teaching the church’s history to the 
church along these lines and the 
money will be forthcoming. You will 


never have to plead with our people. 


for such contributions, for the Foun- 
dation will become one of our best 
known and most appreciated agencies, 
since it will have helped the church 
and its rich heritage to come alive to 
innumerable people. 


Now, in less than 300 words, what 
do you think about this? 


GUEST EDITORS 


Presbyterian Union Advances 


. .. The most interesting feature 
of this development is the situation 
in the Southern Presbyterian body. 
There the opposition to union is most 
voluble. The committee of the 
church’s Assembly dealing with the 
matter was at the beginning thor- 
oughly divided. The committee met 
for many hours and on more than one 
occasion held extended prayer meet- 
ings. But finally the committee came 
in with a unanimous report, to send 
the plan down for study. And the 
Assembly adopted this recommenda- 
tion [unanimously], and then stood 
and sang the Doxology. . . . 

The proposed union cannot now 
take place before 1956, but unless the 
case 1s made abundantly clear, it a 
pears certain to take place then.—The 
[Orthodox] Presbyterian Guardian. 
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NEW MISSIONARIES GOING OUT—Most of these missionaries are 
ready to go to field of their choice following their commissioning at 
Montreat, N. C., Aug. 5. Shown above with their children at their 
Institute for Outgoing Missionaries, they are, with faculty members (left 
to right): FIRST ROW, Mr. and Mrs. Donald F. Bobb, Africa; Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul B. Long, Africa; Dr. and Mrs. David John Seel, Korea; Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh Linton, Korea; Mr. and Mrs. John M. Coffin, Jr., Africa. 
SECOND ROW, Eugene L. Daniel, candidate secretary; Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
S$. Mitchell, Japan; Elisa Coppedge Fernandez, Spanish consultant; Grace 
Mizuno, Japanese consultant; Esther Cummings, professor of missionary 





linguistics, Biblical Seminary, New York; Mi Young Cho, Korea consultant; 
P. C. Toureille, French consultant; Mary Alice Mounts, secretary to Mr. 


Daniel; Mr. and Mrs. Earl S. King, Africa. THIRD ROW, Ruth Phipps, 
Africa; Elizabeth Shefelton, Africa; Mr. and Mrs. Harold L. Thomas, 
Mexico; Betty Stewart, Japan; Benson Cain, Japan; Shirley McRee, 
Africa; Thos. W. Taylor, Korea; Thos. R. Cleveland, Africa; Lee Anna 
Scott, Africa; Frances Craig, Japan; Charles Sthreshley, Africa. FOURTH 
ROW, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Wyatt (Southern Baptists), Spain; Eleanor 
Caslick, Korea; Everett E. Gourley, Jr., West Brazil. 





CHURCH NEWS 


U.S.-USA Men in Joint 
Effort in Kentucky 


Kentucky News Letter 


A joint Presbyterian, U.S.-USA 
church extension campaign for $50,- 
000 will be carried on this fall in west- 
ern Kentucky. It has been accepted 
as a project of the Presbyterian men’s 
council of West Kentucky which is a 
united program for men in Muhlen- 
burg (U. S.) and Western (USA) 
Presbyteries. The money is to be used 
to buy new church sites and to provide 
challenge funds for the building of 
new churches. Sites at Calvert City, 
near Paducah, and at Owensboro have 
already been purchased. Another is 
planned in Paducah, as a result of the 
recent survey made there by Hal 
Hyde, the Assembly’s secretary of 
urban church work. Churches built 
on these sites will become federated 
bodies and will be supported by U. S. 
and USA money on a 50-50 basis. Ken- 
tuckians are pointing a moral here by 
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saying, “What we could not hope to 
do separately, we are now able to do 
together.” Sunday night services have 
already been started at Calvert City 
under the leadership of Charles 
Bunce, Westminster church (USA) 
and W. W. Williamson of Paducah 
First (U.S.). Plans are being made to 
have a full-time pastor in the field by 
fall. 


Population Shifts Cause 
Church Extension Problems 


Sudden gains in population along 
the Ohio River and a loss of popula- 
tion in rural areas, especially in coal 
mining sections, have brought the 
Synod of Kentucky the first important 
shift of population in 50 years. The 
new atomic energy plant near Ports- 
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mouth, Ohio, industrial developments 
in and around Louisville, the steel 
plant in the Owensboro area and the 
atomic energy plant near Paducah ac- 
count for much of this shift in popu- 
lation. All this is creating problems tor 
church extension committees — the 
need of increased support for home 
mission churches in declining areas 
and the need of new churches in the 
growing centers. 


Change in Presbytery 
Bounds Is Recomended 

Kentucky's five presbyteries will be 
reduced to four if the recommenda- 
tion of a special committee of synod 
is amnel this fall. In studying how 
to strengthen the smaller and weaker 
presbyteries the committee has con- 
cluded that Louisville, Guerrant and 
Muhlenburg should remain very 
much the same. Louisville, according 
to the recommendation, should re- 
ceive four churches and dismiss four. 
Muhlenburg should receive three. 


Then, it is proposed, Lexington- 
Ebenezer and Transylvania should be 
merged under the historic name of 
‘Transylvania. 


Teaching by Nuns in Public 
Schools Meets Opposition 


The teaching by Roman Catholic 
Sisters in the public schools “for all 
practical purposes, results in a paro- 
chial school within the public school 
system,” is the conclusion of represent- 
atives of the Kentucky Free Public 
Schools Committee. In line with their 
conviction, members of this commit- 
tee called upon Archbishop Floersh of 
Louisville recently and asked his aid 
in keeping nuns out of the public 
schools of Kentucky. The committee 
has announced that if the archbishop 
does not help clear up this situation 
a test case will carried to the courts. 


USA Official to Leave 
Missions-Education Post 
George S. Watson, the USA synod 
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executive of the Board of National 
Missions and the Board of Christian 
Education, will retire in October, 
after serving in this office more than 23 
years. He will return to the pastorate. 

Pau M. WarTSsOon. 
Hopkinsville. 


Georgia Synod 
Has 4.5% Gain 


Meeting earlier than usual, the 
Synod of Georgia in mid-July con- 
vened in Atlanta's Gordon Street 
church for what turned out to be an 
efficient but rather routine session. 
Harry K. Holland, the Marietta pas- 
tor, proved to be such an efficient 
moderator that adjournment came a 
half-day early. 

General Joseph B. Fraser of Hines- 
ville was the retiring moderator. He 
opened the meeting with an address 
on “Do I Measure Up to What God 
Expects of Me?” 

Chester F. Monk, the stated clerk, 
reported synod’s membership at 56,- 
100 for a year’s gain of 4.5%. The 
presbyteries showed the following per- 
centage gains: Augusta-Macon, 6.9; 
Cherokee, 5.4; Georgia-Carolina, 4.8; 
Atlanta, 2.8; Savannah, 2.3. Losses 
were reported as follows: Athens, —1. 
3; Southwest Ga. —1.2. 

Per capita gifts within the synods 
were shown this year at $74.03 for a 
9.5% increase. Time and place of 
next year’s meeting will be set by the 
moderator and clerk, with the latter 
recommending a permanent early date 
(summer) for the best stewardship 
promotion in presbyteries and 
churches in the fall. 


“‘Realistic’’ Budget Followed 

The synod marked its first year of 
operation under a “realistic” budget 
by which it seeks to assure every cause 
of its full allotment. Synod recom- 
mended that all presbyteries instruct 
central treasurers to require quarterly 
statements from all receiving agen- 
cies showing direct receipts from 
churches and church organizations be- 
fore such treasurers make any pay- 
ments from undesignated benevo- 
lences. The synod is following an 
equalization system to insure each 
agency getting its “askings” as ap- 
proved by the synod. These required 
quarterly statements will make allow- 
ances for anticipated special offerings 
yet to be received. 
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Figures were presented showing that 
last year Georgia gifts to Assembly 
and synod causes scaled all the way 
from 46% of askings to 192%. As- 
sembly causes were given 92.8°% of 
what was asked while the synod causes 
received 112.6%. 

One unique feature in the synod’s 
financial program is its support of 
student work. With a budget of ap- 
proximately $9,000, this committee re- 
ceives less than $2,000 from synod 
funds. The rest—approximately $7,500 
—comes from “blessing boxes” of the 
women of Georgia. 

An October-December tithing sea- 
son was recommended to aid in meet- 
ing problems which may arise in a 
nine-months year ending Dec. 31 be- 
cause of the church’s adjustment to 
the calendar year in 1954. 


Retreat Is Planned 

The first annual retreat for minis- 
ters of the synod is scheduled for next 
January when, leaders hope, churches 
will pay the expenses of their pastors 
and encourage them to attend. Speak- 
ers for the first retreat will be Elmer 
G. Homrighausen of Princeton Semi- 
nary and Jas. A. Jones of Charlotte, 
N. C, 

-Sunday school enrollment — was 
shown in the Christian education re- 
port to have advanced from 29,602 
in 1945 to 41,550 in 1951 (last avail- 
able figures) . 

Addition of a director of evangelism 
to the staff of workers within the 
synod has been approved but adequate 
funds have not yet been available for 
this program. 

Twenty-four radio stations in Geor- 
gia are now carrying Presbyterian pro- 
grams. The synod recommended ex- 
ploration in the field of television in 
cooperation with the Assembly's di- 
vision in Atlanta. 


To Study Changes 

In the Christian relations report 

synod urged “all presbyteries to give 
careful and detailed study to the re- 
visions in the Confession of Faith and 
the Directory for Worship dealing 
with marriage and divorce before giv- 
ing approval or disapproval to the 
proposed revisions.” 
* Synod also reafhrmed “its opposi- 
tion to the exploitation of racial and 
religious prejudice of any kind in 
political, educational or religious 
fields.” 

With Augusta’s First church cele- 
brating its sesqui-centennial anniver- 
sary this year, synod expressed its 
best wishes. Franklin C. Talmage is 
chairman of a special committee which 
is at work on the history of the Synod 
of Georgia. 

Columbus. W!LL!AM B. CLEMMons. 
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Put your Jewels to Work 


or Forezgn Mzisszons 


S MANY people have wished to contribute idle jewelry © 


and odds and ends of gold and silver that our Board 
of World Missions has devised a special arrangement for 
receiving such jewelry as a gift, selling it at a good price, 
and using the proceeds to help spread the Gospel in foreign 
lands. 


Gifts we have received and sold include rings, watches, 
gold coins, pins, bracelets, medals, necklaces, chains, silver- 
ware, miscellaneous gold, silver and precious stones. In 
each case the sale price is approved by the donor before 
the jewelry is sold, and a cash contribution receipt sent 
from this office. 


Needless to say, these gifts help our work a great deal and 
are gratefully received by the Board of World Missions: 
Increasingly more members of our church are becoming 
interested in this form of giving. 


If you have any jewelry or pieces of old gold, silver or 
silverware which you would like to give to help spread 
the Gospel of Christ around the world, please write to— 









CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 
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"To Forergu Missions a Share’ 





BoaRD OF WORLD Missions 


PresesyTerian CHURCH IN THE UNITEO STATES 


POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 











MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


A. M. Simpson from Jefferson, s7¥C., to 
Latta, S. C. 

John K. Fleming from Portsmouth, Va., 
to the Greenville, W. Va., church. 

Lloyd Courtney, who has been pastor of 
the Old Stone church, Lewisburg, W. Va., 
since 1923, has resigned on account of his 
health and been elected pastor-emeritus. He 
and Mrs. Courtney are now making their 
home on Route 1, Surgoinsville, Tenn. 

James C. Chambers, recent graduate of the 
Yale Divinity School, was recently ordained 
as an evangelist by Norfolk (Va.) Presby- 
tery, the first Negro minister to be ordained 
or to become a member of the Presbytery. 
He will direct a work among Negroes in the 
Norfolk area. 

Leon R. Anderson, formerly of Charlotte, 
N. C., and now regional director of religious 
education for Snedecor Region, is now at 
1092 Fair St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

H. R. Barnett from Texarkana, Texas, to 
the First church, Lake Village, Ark., 406 N. 
Lakeshore Drive. 

John T. Reed from Kerrville, Tenn., to 
Route 1, Box 128, Millington, Tenn. 

James H. Gailey, Jr., from Spring Hill, 
Ala., to Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga., 
where he joins the faculty. 

H. M. McCallum, formerly of Ripley, 
Tenn., is now a chaplain, Office of the Wing 
Chaplain, Box 795, Scott Air Force Base, Ill. 

E. Pressley Love, recent graduate of Er- 
skine Seminary, has become pastor of the 
Plaza Hills ARP church, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 
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Lean not unto 
thine own 
understanding 
Proverbs 3:5 
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Presbyterian Military College 
Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 
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Max Ecke, formerly of Dermott, Ark., has 


become pastor of the Claiborne Avenue 
church, New Orleans, La., 1661 N. Claiborne 
Ave., New Orleans 16. 

Michael R. Costanzo, Morganfield, Ky., has 
been called to the Jeffersontown, Ky., church. 

W. Gatewood Workman, formerly of the 
Methodist Church, now a professor at David- 
son College, has become a member of Meck- 
lenburg Presbytery. 

Albert C. Winn, formerly of Nokesville, 


Va., will begin his work as professor of Bible - 


at Stillman College Sept. 1. 

Raymond Petrie from Williston, Fla., to 
Uleta, Fla. 

* Ralph W. Davis, formerly of the Methodist 
Church, has become pastor of the Laurel 
Hill, Fla., church, Route 1, Box 1254. 

John W. Davis, Minden, La., is to become 
pastor of the Johnston, S. C., and Trenton 
churches effective Sept. 1. 

Julian T. Owen, Sykesville, Md., has begun 
his new work as pastor of the Grace and New 
Cut churches, 227 W. Grace St., R-6, Lan- 
caster, S. C. 

Robert E. Jordan, formerly of LaGrange, 
Ga., is now pastor at Spruce Pine, N. C. 


AT BONCLARKEN 


Among the speakers at the A. R. P. con- 
ference at Bonclarken, Flat Rock, N. C., will 
be William Childs Robinson of Columbia 
Seminary, Aug. 10-13, and John H. Leith, 
Auburn, Ala., pastor, Aug. 12. 
DISMISSED 


To the Fellowship of Evangelicals: Wayne 
Potter, formerly Waxhaw, N. C.; P. W. Du- 
Bose, Zellwood, Fla.; Virgil R. Edmonson, 
DeRidder, La. To the Baptist Church: D. T. 
Torres, Galveston, Texas. Returned to Hin- 
duism: H. R. Seesaran, Austin, Texas. 


ENGAGEMENT 


The engagement of C. Knox Poole, Third 
church, New Orleans, La., and Emma David- 
son, of the staff of the regional director in 
the Synod of Virginia, has been announced, 
with the wedding to take place in Richinond 
Sept. 3. 


DEATH 


Jesse Herrmann, 69, pastor of Second 
(USA) church, Louisville, Ky., for 25 years, 
died suddenly in Cincinnati July 14. 


@ No. 51 in a series on congregational singing 


HOW TO ADAPT HYMNS 
AS ANTHEMS 


By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


Hyans, when arranged skillfully, 
make beautiful impressive anthems. 
What is more, they constitute an eco- 
nomical source of special choral 
music, for the material is instantly 
available in any good hymnal. In 
suggesting that hymns be used as 
anthems, I do not mean to recom- 
mend their exclusive use, of course. 
There are too many lovely anthems 
which should not be neglected. 

The secret lies in arranging the 
hymns in interesting varied ways so 
as to bring out the Senate inherent 
in the harmony and melody and in 
order to interpret effectively the mean- 
ing of the text. For the average choir 
to sing all five stanzas of a hymn in 
straight four part harmony would be 
monotonous, to say the least. 


Ways of Varying the Singing 
of Hymn Stanzas 


I shall list, first, eleven ways of 
varying the singing of certain stanzas 
of hymns and, second, I shall give 
three examples of hymns arranged in 
some of these special ways. 

1. All voices singing full harmony 
(accompanied or unaccompanied) . 

2. All voices singing melody 
(unison) . 

3. Men singing melody alone. 

4. Women singing melody alone. 


5. Solo voice singing melody accom- 

a by choir humming regular 
armonies. Jf no soloist is available, 

make the entire section a solo section, 
striving for clear blended tones. 

6. Altos, tenors, and basses singing 
melody, with sopranos singing a des- 
cant. See the descants of hymns 5, 101, 
and 270 in Hymnal for Christian Wor- 
ship and order a good descant collec- 
tion. Descants to 31 Well-Known 
Hymn Tunes, by David McK. Wil- 
liams (The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., 159 
East 48th Street, New York City) is 
a good one. 

7. Sopranos and tenors singing 
their parts as a duet if these two voice 
ap are harmoniously arranged. (See 
or example, “St. Columba,” No. 51 
in Hymnal for Christian Worship.) 


8. Men singing the melody, altos 


their own part, and sopranos singing 
the tenor part an octave higher. 

9. A quartet, trio, or duet of solo 
voices. 

10. A solo voice or section singing 
the melody with a varied harmoniza- 
tion of accompaniment. Several good 
collections were suggested two weeks 
ago. 

11. Use several of the above meth- 
ods of securing variety within a single 
Stanza. 

(Continued next week) 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S PRAYER LIFE 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


I Timothy 2:1-8; Romans 8:26-28 
Sunday School Lesson for August 23, 1953 


Au over the world there are 
mothers praying for their sons, wives 
praying for their husbands. Every Sun- 
day congregations throughout the 
United States offer up their petitions 
for the President of the United States 
and for the members of the Congress. 
Do these prayers accomplish any- 
thing? Is it worthwhile for us to pray 
for our loved ones, for our friends, for 
strangers, for those in authority? 

The Apostle Paul thought so. Writ- 
ing to his young friend Timothy, 
whom he had left in charge of the 
church which he had gathered in 
Ephesus he wrote: ‘First of all’— 
meaning “Above all else, I urge that 
supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
and thanksgivings be made for all 
men, for kings and all who are in high 
positions.” 


|. Supplications, Prayers, 
Intercessions 

Why does Paul urge that supplica- 
tions, prayers, intercessions and thanks- 
givings be made for all men? The an- 
swer has been given in the preceding 
verses (see especially 1:5, 15, 18), but 
is stated most clearly in 2:3. “This is 
good,” says Paul, “and it is acceptable 
in the sight of God our Savior, who 
desires all men to be saved and to 
come to the knowledge of the truth.” 
We are to pray for all men, in other 
words, because God wants all men to 
be saved, and to come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth.” 

Did Paul think that prayer alone 
would do? If a mother prays earnestly 
for the salvation of her son, is that 
sufficient? If American Christians pray 
long enough and hard enough will 
God convert the heathen? When we 
rise from our knees is our responsi- 
bility ended? By no means. Paul him- 
self spent much time in prayer, but 
he was also a mighty man of action. 
He traveled over the Roman Empire 
in the days when traveling was difh- 
cult, he toiled and sacrificed without 
stint. He reminds his readers here of 
his call to Christian service: ‘For this 
I was appointed a preacher and 
apostle, a teacher of the Gentiles in 
faith and truth.” This last phrase ‘‘a 
teacher of the Gentiles in faith and 
truth” indicates that Paul also recog- 
nized the necessity of strenuous intel- 
lectual effort. His letters, which re- 
main a power until this day, are proot 
enough of his own proficiency in that 
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respect. Paul labored for the exten- 
sion of the Kingdom in thought, word 
and deed and would have us do like- 
wise. He nowhere suggests that prayer 
is a substitute for other activity. But 
all other activity needs to be under- 

irded by prayer. Paul knew rather 
rom his own experience that we 
think more clearly and work to better 
advantage if our thought and labor is 
inspired, guided and sustained by 
prayer. 

This helps to explain why Paul 
says, “First of all, then, I urge that 
supplications, prayers, intercessions 
and thanksgivings be made for all 
men.”” There may be other reasons as 
well. Paul was speaking primarily, 
though not altogether, of prayer 
offered publicly in the church. Such 
prayers would reveal the church’s in- 
terest in its neighbors, and they arouse 
interest. If prayers are offered in the 
church for all men, for kings and all 
who are in high position, they will 
stimulate greater interest and greater 
concern in the hearts of those who 
enter into the prayer. They do more. 
They open the way for action on the 
part of those who pray. If we pray 
sincerely for our neighbors in need, 
or for our enemies, sooner or later we 
will do what we can to help them. 

And what we do after prayer will 
be different from and better than 
what we would have done, if any- 
thing, prior to our prayers. Take an 
example. Here are representatives of 
industry and labor about to sit down 
for a conference which is to determine 
whether there will be a settlement or 
a strike. Would they be more likely 
to reach a fair agreement if prior to 
the conference each group offered 
“supplications, prayers, intercessions 
and thanksgivings” for the other? 
There can be no doubt about it. And 
would the same thing be true in the 
political arena? Of course it would. 
And in regard to your personal deal- 
ings, with those you like, with those 
you don’t like, with the general 
public? Try it and see. 

Prayer opens the way for action, the 
sort of action which God can approve, 
on our part. It also opens the way, 
we can be sure, for God's action. It is 
not that God needs to be reminded, 
or urged. But just as there are some 
things that God cannot give us until 
we have prepared our hearts to receive 
them by earnest and persistent prayer, 


so there are things which God cannot 
do through us, some things that God 
will not do in the world apart from 
us, until prayer has produced the at- 
mosphere in which God is prepared 
to act, or cleared the way for the 
Spirit to make his presence known in 
greater measure. 


Il. And Thanksgivings 


Paul urges that “supplications, 
prayers, intercessions and thanksgiv- 
ings be made for all men.” Is there 
any difference in these various terms? 
There may be some slight shade of 
difference in the first three, but that 
is doubtful, and certainly that is not 
a point which Paul is attempting to 
make. He piles up words for the sake 
of emphasis. He doesn’t tell us what 
we are to pray for, in the very nature 
of the case he could not, for different 
men, all men, have different needs at 
different times. But why does Paul 
add “thanksgiving.” We can offer 
supplications for all men, but can we 
add thanksgiving for all men—for men 
whom we hate, let us say, or for men 
who are our personal and our na- 
tional enemies? Paul apparently 
thinks we can, and of course he is 
right. If nothing else, we can thank 
God that they too are God's sons, 
prodigal sons it may be, but still 
God’s sons, objects of his love, whom 
he wishes to be saved, and whose de- 
fences he is constantly seeking to pene- 
trate. In most cases there will be many 
other things for which we can thank 
God in regard to those for whom we 
pray. And it will help us to see them 
in better perspective, to see more 
clearly what God would have us to do, 
and therefore to allow God himself 
to come more fully into the situation, 
into our hearts and theirs. This is not 
something for which we need to take 
anybody's word. It is something which 
each of us can prove in his own ex- 
perience, if he will. 


111. For All Men 


Paul urges that supplications, pray- 
ers, intercessions and thanksgivings be 
made for all men—not of course for 
every man individually, but for all 
types and conditions of men, certainly 
excluding none on grounds of dislike. 
“After reading this letter,” suggests 
Professor Reynolds, “Timothy prob- 
ably walked along the marble colon- 
nade of the great temple of Artemis, 
or heard the hum of some 20,000 
Asiatic Greeks crowded in the vast 
theatre to witness the gladiatorial 
fight, or encountered a procession of 
Bacchantes, or turned into the syna- 
gogue and saw the averted looks and 
felt the bitter hatred of some old 
friends.” Today we think of men 
glaring at each other through chinks 
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in the iron curtain, at the restless 
millions in Asia and Africa, of the 
residents of slums, of the proud and 
the arrogant and the unlovely who 
walk our streets or drive along the 
roads, of those who have misused us, 
of those who do not understand or 
care for us. And Paul tells us, as he 
told Timothy so many years ago, to 
pray for all men. He spoke that word, 
almost two thousand years ago, ta one 
man, the pastor of a single congrega- 
tion. Today that word has gone 
through the earth. And wherever 
Paul's injunction is sincerely obeyed, 
redemptive forces are released which 
make tor the healing of mankind. 

We are to pray for all men, not for- 
getting kings and all others who are 
in high positions. That means that 
we are to pray for the President of the 
United States and the members ol 
the Congress, both Republicans and 
Democrats, for the Governor of our 
state and the members of the legisla- 
ture, for the mayor of our city and 
the members of the city council. We 
are to pray particularly for them, and 
for many others who exercise au- 
thority in our own day, because they 
possess the widest power for evil and 
for good. We are to pray to the end 
that we may “lead a quiet and peace- 
ful life, godly and respectful in every 
way.” 


IV. To God Who Desires 


The emperor for whom Paul prayed 
was Nero, and it was under Nero 
that the first savage persecution was 
launched against the Christians; by 
his orders Paul himself was beheaded. 
Does that indicate that the prayers of 
Paul and his friends were of no avail? 
Not at all. We cannot estimate their 
value for those who prayed, or for the 
Empire itself. It does make clear that 
our prayers for another cannot be 
fully answered without his consent. 
As Paul goes on to say, “This is good, 
and it is acceptable in the sight of 
God our Savior, who desires all men 
to be saved and to come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth.” God desires all 
men to be saved, but God will not 
compel any man to be saved against 
his will. Our prayers can be used by 
God as a means to salvation, but not 
apart from his own choice. 

God “desires all men to be saved 
and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth.” Paul speaks here of two 
different things. A man cannot be 
saved without some knowledge of the 
truth, but being saved does not guar- 
antee a full knowledge of the truth. 
As a matter of fact, all of us fall short 
in some important respects. However, 
it is basic truth of which Paul here 
speaks, that fundamental truth of the 
gospel which we must proclaim for 
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the salvation of men. What is that 
truth which Paul has in mind? Three 
points are emphasized here. First, that 
there is one God. Not many gods, one 
for the Chinese, another for the Rus- 
sians, another for the Americans; not 
one god for whites and another for 
Negroes, but one God who is the 
Father of all men. We do not live in 
a godless world, indifferent to moral 
values, regardless of human needs. 
The God who has created the world 
is not an unknown God. He is rather 
a God who himself has opened the 
way by which men may come to him 
lor aid. 

This brings us to the second point 
emphasized by Paul. “There is one 
mediator between God and men.” 
Just one. There are many who have 
caught glimpses of the truth, many 
who can give us help as we try to find 
our way to God. But there is only 
one mediator between God and man. 
No one but he could say, he who has 
seen me has seen the Father. It is 
he, and he alone, who by his life and 
death has freed us, ransomed us, as 
Paul puts it, from the diabolic powers 
which held us in their thrall. The 
Roman Catholic Church speaks of 
Mary as our co-redemptress from sin, 
the mediatrix of all grace. But, ac- 
cording to Scripture, “There is one 
God, and there is one mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus, who gave himself as a ransom 
for all.” 


V. Lifting Holy Hands 

Paul has been speaking of the rea- 
son why we should pray for all men. 
It is because God desires all men to 
be saved and to come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth, and because prayer 
is one of the indispensable means to 
that end. In vs. 8 the apostle has 
something to say about the manner of 
prayer. “I desire then,” he says, “that 
in every place the men should pray, 
lifting holy hands without anger or 
quarreling.” 

In Paul’s day congregations ordi- 
narily stood for prayer, and those who 
led in prayer raised their hands heav- 
pena Paul makes it very clear that 
this must be something more than a 
gesture if the prayer is to have its 
greatest effect. Those hands which we 
raise to God, those same hands which 
we employ in the home, in the shop, 
in the daily routine of life, must be 
holy hands, that is, consecrated to 
God, if our prayers are to mean most 
to him and to us. And in particular 
we must have purged our hearts from 
anger. A quarreling congregation can- 
not be brought into the presence of 
God. We are reminded of Jesus’ words 
in Matthew 5:23. A man cannot wor- 
ship God acceptably, effectively, if his 


heart is alienated from his fellowman. 


VI. The Spirit Helping 

The fact that our hands are soiled 
from contact with the world, that our 
hearts are not completely purged from 
hate and bitterness, that so often we do 
not know what we should ask for our- 
selves or others discourages us at 
times. We are helped by Paul’s words 
in Romans 8:26-27. “Likewise the 
Spirit helps us in our weakness.” he 
writes, “for we do not know how to 
pray as we ought, but the Spirit 
himself intercedes for us with sighs 
too deep for words.” 

Paul does not indicate that we can 
expect the Spirit's aid apart from our 
own effort. “The Spirit helps us” 
rather “in our weakness.” As Augus- 
tine said long ago, “Not in himself 
and with himself, but in us he (the 
Holy Spirit) groans, for he makes us 
groan.” James Hastings explains: 

“The Holy Spirit helps us, not by reveal- 
ing to us precisely what we should ask for in 
each particular emergency, but by securing 
that our groanings, even though they cannot 
be particularly expressed, shall serve the pur- 
pose of prayer. The Spirit makes interces- 
sion for us with these very groanings, that 
cannot be uttered; that is, he not only 
prompts them, but presents them to God in 
such a way that they are heard and answered. 
He who is the hearer of prayer searches the 
hearts, and does not need that their desires 
should be expressed in words, in order that 
he may know what they are.” 


VII. In Everything God Working 
for Good 

And what if God does not answer 
our prayers as we had hoped. “We 
know,” says Paul, “that in everything 
God works for good with those who 
love him.” This is the translation 
found in the RSV. In the KJV we 
read: “All things work together for 
good to them that love God.” Paul 
does not say that all things are good— 
many things are not good, war, and 
poverty and disease, for example. 
Neither does he say that all things 
happen for the best—that, too, is not 
always true. He does not say that all 
things happen in accordance with 
God's will—some things take place be- 
cause men set themselves against 
God's will. He says, according to the 
King James translation, that all 
things, the good and the bad, work 
together for good to them that love 
God. In the more accurate transla- 
tion for the RSV he says, “In every- 
thing’—whether it be good or bad— 
“God works for good with those who 
love him.” 

In spite of our prayers, many things 
will continue to go badly with us and 
with our world. But in everything— 
and here there is no exception— (cf. 
Romans 8:35-39). God will work for 
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good with those, but only with those, 
who love him. And prayer is the great 
means by which love is sustained. It 
is also the indispensable means by 
which we are prepared to receive— 
in heart and mind and _ will—that 
strength, that peace, that grace that 
God is always ready to bestow. 

Lesson topic and Scripture selections copyrighted by 


the Division of Education, National Council of Churche: 
Scripture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 


BOOK NOTES 


EXPOSITORY PREACHING 
FOR TODAY. By Andrew W. Black- 
wood. Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville 
and New York. 224 pp., $3.00. 


Those who have read Dr. Black- 
wood's former books know that he can 
be depended upon for some very 
practical advice in the art of homi- 
letics whenever he writes. This volume 
on expository preaching is no excep- 
tion, and will be highly suggestive to 
the modern busy preacher who wishes 
to set adequate spiritual fare before 
his congregations week after week. 
Theory is discussed but the book is 
written mainly from a_ practical 
standpoint with an abundance of out- 
line material that will serve to stimu- 
late the thinking of every earnest 
pastor. Studies in the parables are 
especially rewarding. It is a book to 
which the preacher will return often, 
after reading it as a whole. 

W..E. PHIFER, JR. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CLEAR OF THE BROODING 
CLOUD. By Jack Finegan. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and Nash- 
ville, 172 pp., $2.50. 


The author is head of Old and New 
Testament Literature in the Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, and minister of the University 
Christian Church of Berkeley. 

His book is a series of eighteen 
short sermons in which he tries to 
lead the readers “to follow the light 


of Bible truths to the heights of 
Christian living.” The author postu- 
lates that the troubles of the Bible 
characters are basically the same as 
our troubles today and as the Bible 
had cures for those ancient troubles 
it has a cure for our troubles of today. 
It contains many fine illustrations and 
outlines for sermons. f 

WILLIAM Bourne CLEMMONS 
Columbus, Ga. 


THE BIBLE AND YOU. By Ed- 
ward P. Blair. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville and New York. 154 
pp-, $2.00 


This book is adapted to personal 
Bible study by one who likes to study 
and has the necessary time. The 
axioms of Chapter I and the rules of 
Chapter II are good. The procedure 
from the book as a whole, followed 
by a closer study of the several parts 
should be a rewarding experience to 
the student. You may not agree with 
some of the work on the “non-unified” 
books, but your criticism is frankly 
invited, and you are encouraged to 
form your own opinion. His sample 
studies in Ist Thessalonians and Amos 
will be helpful. His reading programs 
in Chapter VIII may seem radical; 
but may well be worth trying. A good 
guide for real study. 

F. W. GReGG 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
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When Volume 8 of the 


Going-to-College 
Handbook 


(above) appears late in August, 
these will be among the FIRST 
—to have quantity orders ship- 
ped to them: 


Bowling Green, Ky. 50 copies 
Charlotte, N. C. 50 
Little Rock, Ark. 25 
Verona, N. J. 20 
Charleston, W. Va. 25 
Red Springs, N. C. 20 
Owensboro, Ky. 20 
Concord, N. C. 25 
Little Rock, Ark. 20 
Clarksdale, Miss. 25 
Arlington, Va. 25 
Bristol, Tenn. 25 


YOUR CHURCH ... 
200, 150, 100 copies? 
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OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS, 1 N. 6TH ST., 
RICHMOND 19, VA. 


Please send me ........ copies of Vol. 8 of the 
GOING-10-COLLEGE HANDBOOK lIete in August: 
50¢; 3-19, 35¢; 20-49, 35¢; 50-99, 30¢; 100 or more, 
25¢. Postage paid where cash accompanies order 
for 10 or more. For cash orders of less than 10, 
add 7¢ per covy for mailing charges. Mailing en- 
a bk or free on of 50 or mote 
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Why the Tumily y Leading (hu Offers To Send You 


ANY THREE 


ES 


Family 
which 


Reading Club. Founded to 
are worthu hile, 


you are invited to accept an) three of the wonderful books 
shown on this page for only $1.89. with membership in the 
select 


and distribute books 


interesting and entertaining without being 


(Value up to $28.45 
in publishers’ editions ) 


objectionable in any way, 
you have 


OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 


fronly 


the Family Reading Club is just what 
been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. 


89 


$ 


Then mail the cou on 


to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 





THE SILVER CHALICE 
By Thomas B. Costain 
A towering novel of 
adventure, love, faith 
and passion with lit- 
erature § greatest 
theme the birth of 
Christianity! Written 
by one of America’s 
best-loved novelists 


AUDUBON’S 
ANIMALS 
Ed. by Alice Ford 
For the first time — 
the complete set of 
156 fabulous Audubon 
paintings of American 
animals in one splen- 
did volume. 16 shown 
in full color. Publish- 
er's edition, $12.50. 


MARY LINCOLN 
By Ruth 
Painter Randall 
How did this viva- 
cious young girl be 
come one of history's 
most controversial 
women? What is the 
truth about her stormy 
marriage tc Lincoln? 


Pub. edition, $5.75. 


THE GREATEST 
STORY EVER TOLD 
By Fulton Oursler 
A reverent, faithful 
retelling of the sub- 
lime story of Jesus, 
bringing Him and 
those whose lives were 
entwined with His ex- 
citingly close to you. 
Pub. edition, $2.95. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF COOKING 
By Meta Given 

The master book that 
gives you a thrilling 
new approach to cook 
ing! Contains 2000 
recipes, hundreds of 
pictures, 1700 pages. 
Originally published 
in two vols. at $10.00 
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FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept.8-PO MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three.- Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage ahd 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
Ht net delighted, I wiil return all books in 
ays and th $s membership will be canceled 

Mr. 
Mrs 
Miss (Please print 
Street and No 


City Zone State 


Same offer in 
Age. if [ Address 1¢ tond S$ 1 r 2 Ont | 
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() Audubon's Animals 
CD Creative Home 
Decorating 


The Greatest Story 
Ever Told 


() A Man Called Peter 
C1) Mary Lincoln 


() Meta Given's Ency- 
clopedia of Cooking 


() Music Lovers’ 
Encyclopedia 


() Sewing Made Easy 
C) The Silver Chalice 
C) Snips and Snails 
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The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the*Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
novels, biographies and _ inspirational 
books by such outstanding authors as 
Thomas Costain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, Darwin Teilhet 
and Bellamy Partridge.. They are books 
you can safely leave where older chil- 
dren can read them if they wish. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. You pay 
postman nothing; your bill will be due 
later. It is not necessary to purchase a 
book every month—you may accept as 


SNIPS AND SNAILS 
By Louise Baker 
How Miss Baker coped 
with a group of high- 
spirited ‘‘angels’’ 
while teaching at an 
exclusive boys’ school 
makes a hilarious 
story you won't want 

to miss! 


SEWING MADE EASY 
By Mary Lynch 
Shows you how to cut, 
sew, fintth and re- 
model clothes like a 
OP aragcond Easy 10 
ollow, complete, full 
of ideas and_ short- 
cuts. Illustrated. Pub- 
lisher's edition, $2.95. 


MUSIC LOVERS’ 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Edited by Deems Taylor 
Contains summaries of 
90 operas, a diction- 
ary of 7000 musical 
terms, biographies of 
8500 musicians. Over 
900 pages. A complete 
source book for music 

lovers everywhere 


CREATIVE HOME 
DECORATING 
By The Rockows 

Work wonders in your 
home with this newl)- 
revised manual! Con- 
tains 700 pictures, 
dozens of charts and 

‘‘show-how'’ rooms. 

p- by-step methods. 
edition, $5.95. 


A MAN CALLED PETER 

By Catherine Marshall 
This wonderful life 
story of the minis- 
ter who was loved by 
millions will inspire 
your life, open new 
deors of hope and 
faith. Must reading! 
Pub. edition, $4.00. 





ee ee MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


few as four each year to retain your 
membership. All selections are new, com- 
plete, well-printed and well-bound. And 
your books will be delivered to your door 
—ready to read! 

Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 to 
$4.00 in the publishers’ original editions 
—saves you from 35’; to 50’, on each 
book you accept. In addition, the Family 
Reading Club distributes an outstanding 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. When the value of 
the Bonus Books is figured in, you can 
Save as much as 60’, of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
— for. only $1.89! Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB ¢ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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